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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


For the present Wales, rather than Ireland, appears to merit 
the title of the “distressful country.” At Cardiff the strike 
of seamen, dock labourers, and those engaged in similar 
occupations, has broken out again violently. It is impossible 
to say, going to press in the middle of the week as we do, 
what developments will occur by the time these words are 
read, but that the situation is regarded as very serious is 
proved by the fact that several hundred members of the 
Metropolitan Police have been sent down to reinforce the local 
authorities. The usual concomitants of labour troubles have 
not been lacking in this instance. A portion of the crowd, 
becoming intoxicated with the aid of broached hogsheads of 
looted stout, proceeded to extremes, even deliberately 
hindering the firemen in their task of extinguishing a 
warehouse conflagration which was supposed to have been 
started by incendiaries; stones were thrown, stores were 
broken into, and many constables were hurt. As we 
have before observed in these columns in connection 
with these lamentable signs of the times, a strike spreads 
like a disease; one man infects ten, ten carry the 
rebellious notions and the excitement to a hundred, and the 
mischief is done. No strong hand is at the helm; only 
incompetent navigators peer at the charts carefully prepared 
by the statesmen of old, and decide that their own methods 
are preferable; and so the trouble grows, and in time of 
storm and stress the ship veers sadly from her true course. 


The Victoria Memorial has just been added to the list of 
London’s monuments, and now we are busied about select- 
ing sculptors and sites for statues commemorative of King 
Edward. The Committee for London has decided that the 
Piccadilly end of the Broad Walk in the Green Park will be 





the most suitable spot for a statue worthy of the Metro- 
polis, the only other position seriously competing with this 
being Charing Cross. We understand, and note with 
pleasure, that among the many schemes originally suggested 
the Committee has not lost sight of the fact that King 
Edward’s name might be honourably and laudably connected 
with some less ornamental, more educative work than a 
mere statue; the project with regard to a building for the 
University of London is well worth serious consideration. 
tn the matter of public memorials we are a peculiarly 
unfortunate nation; we are constantly being criticised by 
others as an “ inartistic” people. Some day, perhaps, we 
shall produce a really exquisite work of art which will 
satisfy half the critics. The other half, of course, will 
continue their congenial occupation. 


Articles on the heat-wave may be depended upon, as a 
rule, to bring rain within forty-eight hours, English weather 
being generally extremely sarcastic in its methods. So far, 
however, scarcely a shower has varied the sunny monotony 
of the days, although happily a few breezes, fresh with faint 
odours of far-away meadows, have mitigated the effects of 
the sultry temperature. It is curious to see London 
stealthily, almost shame-facedly, certainly suspiciously, 
adapting itself to the heat—masculine London, that is, for 
ladies array themselves inthe most tantalisingly cool attire 
at the first breath of summer; it takes a week of blazing 
sunshine to make the average Englishman discard his 
umbrella, and not until a melting month has passed will he 
don his thinnest wear. Tea on shady lawns, ices of bewitch- 
ing hues and flavours, cooling salads and beverages are the 
order of the day. And why not cooling books? It would 
be eminently reasonable to read, let us say, of Lieutenant 
Shackleton’s freezing exploits in the Antartic regions when 
our thermometers are creeping through the eighties, or to 
refresh our memories of Dr. Kane’s plucky endeavours in 
Northern ice-packs what time the sun is doing his best to 
remind us of Central Africa. Meanwhile the farmers are 
grumbling ; but we may take consolation from the fact that 
if it rained for four days they would cry “ Enough!” and 
grumble again. 


The allotted span of threescore years and ten has been 
reached this week by one of our best friends—Mr, Punch— 
but he shows no signs, we are pleased to note, of going down 
hill to oblivion. In fact, he absolutely ridicules the idea of 
the sere and yellow leaf, and has the effrontery to flaunt in 
Time’s face a special “ Birthday Number ” in sheer defiance 
of any suggestion of old age. What with the Coronation 
Number and this week’s budget, Punch will soon be all 
special issues; but they are all good, and a glance through 
the present one is an education in the way we have 
progressed since 1841. It is curious to note one drawing 
illustrating a dialogue which was then thought very funny, 
but is now a commonplace occurrence—the “ fare” remon- 
strating with the driver of a “patent mile-index cab” to 
the effect that he has only gone from St. Paul’s to Fleet 
Street, “yet the dial points to three miles.” “Can’t help 
it,” retorts the driver, “ you must pay according.” This, in 
1847, was an excruciating joke; but it was more than that— 
it was an uncommonly intelligent forecast of events that 
were to happen half a century after. The various “ crazes ” 
which afflict the whole population intermittently, the freaks 
of fashion, the vagaries of politics, are all hit off unerringly 
by the licensed jester of the Press, and we can only acknow- 
ledge gratefully the source of so many hearty laughs, while 
wishing for Punch a second spell of seventy years. Any 
further good wishes may safely be left to those who at that 
time are depending on his columns to relieve the tedium of 
a journey by airship express. 


q 
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THE BLUE VASE 


The little figures on the jar of blue 
Still smile and dance as they did yesterday, 
Though gone the roses and the jasmine spray, 
And nought is left to grace the vase but rue— 
A fitting herb upon my heart to strew, 
And on the grave of my fair hopes to lay ; 
For since my lady bright has passed away 
The flowers of my life have vanished too. 
O dainty lass and ever-smiling lad, 
Dancing to some unheard Arcadian strain, 
You little people who are never sad, 
What can you know of sorrow or of pain ? 
Each day may bring fresh flowers to make you glad, 
But my delight can never come again. 
IRENE M. MauNnpDeR. 








AN INCORRIGIBLE NINCOMPOOP 


THERE are two Ministers, as we have before remarked, who 
have achieved conspicuous success, and who have shed lustre 
on the party to which they belong. We refer to the Lord 
Chancellor and Mr. John Burns. Why have these 
Ministers also deserved well of their country ? Surely 
because they have been fearless, straightforward and—above 
all—honest. It is well known of course that the qualities 
which we have enumerated as entitling Lord Loreburn and 
Mr. Burns to respectful appreciation render them abhorrent 
to many of the advanced wing of their party. Dissatisfaction 
is with the majority of their critics confined to “ profitless 
murmurs.” There is however one young man, a lieutenant 
in the Buckinghamshire Yeomanry, whose Parliamentary 
career commenced so long ago as January of last year, who 
has gone forth with his shepherd’s sling to slay the gigantic 
Philistine. The enterprise is one of supreme interest, and 
there will be a desire to know something about the previous 
achievements of the redoubtable Philistine. 

“Bob” Reid has been Solicitor and Attorney-General, 
has earned the distinction of G.C.M.G. for striking services 
in the British Guiana and Venezuelan Boundary Arbitra- 
tion, and was a pillar of the extreme Radical party in the 
House of Commons for twenty-five years. So much of the 
man against whom the lieutenant is directing his polished 
pebbles. 

Leaving out of view for the moment that the name of 
Mr. Neil Primrose is still omitted from the Commission of 
the Peace for any county—except indeed the County of 
London—what is the head and front of the offending of his 
doughty antagonist ? It is that the Lord Chancellor in 
selecting men for a judicial office has been honest enough to 
seek fitness and capacity irrespective of political attachment. 
A Royal Commission has inquired into the method of appoint- 
ing Justices, and has made certain recommendations. One of 
these—the appointment of Committees to assist the Lords- 
Lieutenant—has been acted on by the Lord Chancellor. A 
large number of Committees have been appointed, but at 
present they have not had the opportunity of proving their 
usefulness. 

The action which has been taken will we think be con- 
sidered as satisfactory—until events have shown it to be 
otherwise —even by most politicians whose political career 
has lasted for a full eighteen months. 

Not so Mr. Neil Primrose. He views with profound dis- 
satisfaction appointments which have been made, and is of 
opinion that the appointment of the Committees we have 
referred to will do little to secure selection of the 
type of men whom he would like to see adorning the 
Bench, Indulgence must of course be shown to the “ fiery 








vehemence of youth,” but when a young man to whom can 
be credited no conspicuous success, in effect condemns Royal 
Commissioners, a Lord Chancellor, Lords-Lieutenant and 
Advisory Committees which have not yet acted, we feel 
inclined and entitled to refer to him as an incorrigible 
nincompoop. 

Mr. Asquith hopes, no doubt by interposing delay, to 
calm down the blatant folly of this egregious person, and— 
if he is capable of realising patent facts—to let him perceive 
the inevitable outcome of his ridiculous censure. This 
soldier and statesman, if his resolution is ever allowed to 
consume the time of a Chamber, the value of whose deli- 
berations is variously estimated, will be reduced to a 
dilemma such as this. 

His demand simply is that Radical Lord Chancellors are 
to view appointments to the Bench as the perquisite of the 
most active of their political supporters, and that the spirit 
of the Corrupt Practices legislation shall not apply to 
judicial preferment. 

Discussion on a resolution embodying this standpoint in 
clear and unmistakable terms, would not involve the charge 
of wasting the time of the House of Commons, because it 
would clear the atmosphere as to the type of Chamber 
which lays claim to unfettered action. 

Ceci, Cowper. 








TWO SPECIALISTS ON MORALS 


By E. AsHmeapD-BartTLett 


We have followed with considerable interest, and with not 
a little amusement, the controversy which has been raging 
for some weeks past between the Spectator and the Hnglish 
Review. The subject in dispute—namely, a happy adjust- 
ment between the laws of Nature and the laws framed by 
man for the safeguarding of Society—is a delicate one to 
handle; but as it has been agitating the world ever since 
man emerged from a state of primitive barbarism, there is 
no reason why we should not deal with it in these columns. 
Mr. Frank Harris, in his article in the English Review, 
defends the demands of Nature against the too strict 
enforcement of the Moral Code. He maintains that the 
majority of men must sow a fairly heavy crop of “ wild oats,” 
and that it is for the good of their species that they should 
be allowed in youth reasonable play for these active passions. 
But he goes still farther, and advances the daring theory 
that women, by reason of their nature and their temperament, 
have an even greater capacity for sowing “ wild oats” than 
men. From this there follows, in his mind, the natural 
corollary that a certain licence and tolerance should be 
extended to them as it is to man. Now this individual 
expression of a personal view has aroused the righteous ireand 
indignation of Mr. St. Loe Strachey, the pious editor of the 
Spectator, and in his issue of June 10th he pours a torrent of 
denunciation on Mr. Frank Harris, describing the latter’s 
views as a “Recipe for making Harlots,” and, not content 
with this, he denounces that original and independent 
periodical the English Review—to which almost all of our 
best authors have contributed—as “ A dumping-ground for 
garbage.” We blame both parties—Mr. Frank Harris for 
having started a discussion which he must have known can 
have no final settlement, and therefore had much better be 
left alone, and Mr. Strachey for having fallen into the trap 
and thus fanned the flames by his narrow-minded outburst 
in the Spectator. 

You can write and talk, talk and write, and heap abuse on 
one another, but you cannot alter human nature and its 
infinite variety of mental and physical temperaments, and 
until you can cast all men and all women into a similar 
mould discussions on the rules and regulations for governing 
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their morals must end exactly where they began. No useful 
purpose is served in stirring up a bog merely to produce a 
disagreeable odour, amidst the fumes of which respectable 
public men can call each other bad names. 

Men and also women are born with totally different 
temperaments; the moral atmosphere in which they are 
brought up differs to an even greater extent, and whole 
races are affected by different environment and climatic 
conditions. How can you hope, therefore, to frame the same 
moral code for the warm-hearted, pleasure-loving, pas- 
sionate Shakespeare and the cold, austere, Puritanical Mr. 
Strachey; or for the active, fervent, imaginative Mr. Frank 
Harris and that abstemious moralist Justinian? There are 
many men who go from the cradle to the grave without 
dropping a single “ wild oat;” there are others who can 
hardly see the lights of a great city without at once hunting 
for suitable soil. Yet the one is not necessarily good and 
the other necessarily bad. It simply marks the difference 
in their physical nature. And what is true of man is also 
true of woman. In individual and domestic matters of 
this sort each man and woman must be allowed to work 
out his or her own mode of life. There is a happy medium 
between the nun and the courtesan, the monk and the 
roué, which the majority of mankind are content to follow, 
and it would be much better if both Mr. Frank Harris 
and Mr. St. Loe Strachey let them alone and did not inquire 
too closely into their habits, for if there ever was a case 
this is one “ where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to be wise.” 

Let us say at once that we do not propose to enter into 
the merits of the controversy or to display any violent 
partisanship, but rather to criticise and examine the methods 
in which it -has been conducted. But before doing so we 
would like to quote one passage from Lecky’s “ History of 
European Morals,” in which that great thinker and 
philosopher clearly recognises the courtesan as having a 
recognised and necessary position in modern society, without 
which the whole basis of family life would be undermined : 


The essentially exclusive nature of marital affection, 
und the natural desire of every man to be certain of the 
paternity of the child he supports, render the incursions of 
irregular passions within the domestic circle a cause of 
extreme suffering. Yet it would appear as if the exces- 
sive force of these passions would render such incursions 
both frequent and inevitable. Under these circumstances, 
there has arisen in society a figure which is certainly 
the most mournful, and in some respects the most 
awful, upon which the eye of the moralist can dwell. 
That unhappy being whose very name is a shame to 
speak ; who counterfeits with a cold heart the transports of 
affection, and submits herself as the passive instrument of 
lust ; who is scorned and insulted as the vilest of her sex, 
and doomed, for the most part, to disease and abject 
wretchedness and an early death, appears in every age as 
the perpetual symbol of the degradation and the sinfulness 
of man. Herself the supreme type of vice, she is ultimately 
the most efficient guardian of virtue. But for her, the 
unchallenged purity of countless happy homes would be 
polluted, and not a few who, in the pride of their untempted 
chastity, think of her with an indignant shudder would 
have known the agony of remorse and of despair. On that 
one degraded and ignoble form are concentrated the 
passions that might have filled the world with shame. She 
remains, while creeds and civilisations rise and fall, the 
eternal priestess of humanity, blasted for the sins of the people. 

For some time the struggle was carried on with due regard 
to the customary rules of polite society when gentlem.2n dis- 
agree, but now all sense of decency, dignity, and deportment 
has been ruthlessly cast aside by both parties, the dispute 
has lost its original significance, and has degenerated into 
the lowest form of personal vilification and abuse. Let us 
Say at once that the attitude taken up by Mr. Austin 





Harrison, the editor of the English Review, has been dignified 
throughout. There was no need for him to take any notice 
whatever of the absurd outbreak of the pious editor of the 
Spectator, which has excited the disgust of the broad-minded 
and tolerant in this country and the contempt and derision 
of the French literary world. Mr. Harrison, however, did 


reply in a short letter, which proved, although proof was 


totally unnecessary, the excellent lines on which the English 
Review is being conducted. His protests have been backed 
by almost every well-known author in the land, whilst 
hardly a voice, except the pathetic wail of a “ shocked parson 
or two,” has been raised in defence of the Spectator. 

But we are forgetting - there is the mighty manifesto of a 
certain Mr. George Russell, which for sheer nerve and lack 
of humour beats anything seen in print for many a long day. 
It is as follows :— 


I have been asked to give my opinion on the controversy 
between the Spectator and the English Review, and I should 
feel that I was shirking a public duty if I refused to comply. 
Assuming, as I suppose I may, that the quotations given in 
your issue of June 10th are accurate, I think that your 
strictures are absolutely justified —I am, Sir, 


Grorce W. FR. RusseE.t. 


Of course, after this all-important manifesto, which reads 
more like a Papal Bull of the Middle Ages than a serious 
contribution to an intellectual discussion, it is useless to 
argue further. If Mr. George W. E. Russell has made 
up his mind, surely the rest of the world will accept his 
judgment as final in a spirit of infinite humility. We must go 
down on our knees and humbly thank him for not “ having 
shirked a public duty.” Supposing this noble-minded man 
had done so! It is too awful to contemplate! Most of us 
would have been left in complete darkness as to the right or 
wrong of the quarrel. Mr. Russell at once raises himself 
above all the great men who ever lived. Even the Prophets 
did not expect us to take all for granted ; they at least con- 
descended to explain their doctrines and ethics, but Mr. 
Russell tells us to rely on faith, and faith alone. 

We are irresistibly reminded of a story of Disraeli when 
he was Leader of the House of Commons. A junior member 
of his own Government was making a speech in rounded 
periods, replete with self-importance, but throwing little 
light on the subject under discussion. He sat down amidst 
the cheers of his supporters, and when these had subsided 
somewhat the immortal voice of his own leader was heard 
to mutter, “ Pompous ass! Pompous ass!” 

Up to last week the author of the article which so shocked 
the Spectator had maintained a dignified silence, and we 
were hoping that the controversy was about to burn itself out 
when Mr. Frank Harris, no longer able to contain his injured 
feelings, rushes into print and addresses a letter to the 
“ Editor of the Spectator” the like of which has surely never 
been seen before, and we sincerely hope will never be seen 
again. It occupies nearly three columns of close type, and 
embraces almost every subject from Morals, Editors, Lynch 
Law, and Piccadilly Circus at Midnight, to the Jameson Raid, 
Dreadnoughts, and Salome. It is broken at intervals to 
enable the author to take breath and to heap abuse on his 
detractor, Mr. St. Loe Strachey; and, not being able to 
command enough epithets to express his own feelings, he 
calls in that master of well-chosen vituperation, Mr. Lloyd 
George, to assist him. We think Mr. Frank Harris has 
done a bad turn to those who have stood by him and by 
the English Review in this fight for liberty of thought and 
freedom of expression, because by far the greater part of 
his outburst is totally irrelevant, and the language of the 
remainder could only be employed by one gentleman to 
another in a country where duelling has been abolished by law. 

We can only assume that Mr. Frank Harris wrote this 
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letter in a moment of pique and annoyance, never antici- 
pating that it would find its way into print, and it will 
surely make him more careful in the future. He should 
remember that hackneyed, but nevertheless true French 
phrase, “ Qui s’excuse, s’accuse.” He should also remember 
that when a man is so hard up to defend his attitude 
as was the editor of the Spectator in this dispute, that he 
conld find no arguments for himself or friends to argue 
for him, he is only too anxious to take advantage of the 
mistakes of his opponents, and he must have seized with 
a malicious joy the opportunity to publish a letter which 
must necessarily bring him the sympathy of all those who 
like to see quarrels settled with a due regard to decorum. 
At the end of Mr. Harris’s letter is a short editorial note, 
which is nothing but a pean of joy at the opportunity of 
publishing it. 

This appeared in the Spectator of July 8th, and the editor 
of the Spectator, having been hopelessly worsted throughout, 
might well have congratulated himself on having “ got 
a little of his own back” through Mr. Frank Harris’s 
indiscretion. But in the following issue of July 15th he 
gives himself hopelessly away, and behaves in an even more 
childish manner than Mr. Frank Harris. He inserts in his 
columns a dignified protest, signed by almost all the authors 
of repute in England, protesting against the attitude 
of the Spectator towards the English Review. It contains 
such honoured names as Thomas Hardy, Bernard Shaw, 
Juhn Galsworthy, Maurice Hewlett, Somerset Maugham, 
H. G. Wells, Eden Phillpotts, W.B. Yeats, George Moore, and 
Henry Arthur Jones, besides scores of others too numerous 
to mention. The editor of the Spectator makes no effort to 
answer this protest, because he knows that he cannot, and 
therefore, at a loss for argument, he falls back on that 
weakest and most contemptible of all substitutes, a cheap 
sneer, and affixes the following :— 


We cannot say we find the list impressive.—Ed. Spectator. 


This comes from the Editor of a paper which professes to 
be “a weekly review of Politics, Literature, Theology, and 
Art.” Of its politics let us merely say this. The Editor 
professes to be “inspired.” He would have his readers 
believe that Kings, Cabinet Ministers, and Great Viceroys 
are hourly thronging his outer office to let him know what 
is really going to happen, and their views are s t forth in 
the most pompous and sententious language ever seen in 
print. The net result is that the unfortunate Editor has 
contradicted himself so often during the past four weeks, 
and has got tied into such knots that none of his readers 
can have any idea what his views are, or what is going 
to be the outcome of the present political crisis. Those 
interested in literature will surely appraise at its proper 
value a paper edited by a man who goes out of his way 
to insult all the best-known authors in the country in 
the most childish manner we have ever known. Of its 
theology we know nothing, except that the editor’s know- 
ledge of the ethics of Christianity must be absolutely 
nil if we judge them from his methods of conducting a 
literary dispute, and the dissemination of his views would 
do far more harm to humanity than the passage in Mr. 
Frank Harris’s article to which he takes such exception. Of 
its views on Art we know little, but should rather deduce 
from the editor’s intolerant and stereotyped attitude towards 
life that he must spend a good part of every twenty- 
four hours gazing in reverence and rapture at the Victoria 
Memorial whenever he is able to tear himself away from 
that erected to the memory of the late Prince Consort. 

We must draw a veil over this historic controversy, but, 
before doing so, we should like to give a word of advice to 
the Spectator and to those who are responsible for its future 





management. We live in a tolerant, broad-minded age, and 
the Papal Bull and the methods of the Inquisition no longer 
find favour amongst us. There are some forty millions of 
people in England, of whom possibly ten thousand read the 
Spectator each week, but no responsible journal can afford to 
disregard the varying views of the other thirty-nine million 
nine hundred and ninety thousand. Men hold different views 
on morals as well as on politics, and it is hopeless to expect all 
to see eye to eye with one another. Each is entitled to the 
expression of his own views, and there is nothing immoral 
in holding unorthodox opinions. Imagination and originality 
must be allowed free play, otherwise we should find ourselves 
stuck in a hopeless bog of stagnation and ineptitude. If 
your neighbour differs from you, do not hope to crush him 
by vulgar abuse or undignified invective, but by argument 
and logic. It is absurd for any man or any journal to 
set up as the universal arbiter of the actions and 
views of his fellow-creatures. The moral Mr. Turvey- 
drop, Master of Deportment, can find no place in a demo- 
cratic, enlightened age. ‘Live and let live” is a good motto, 
for beyond that narrow circle of befuddled clubmen, pas- 
sionless curates and political nonentities, who swallow 
with their dinner the monumental platitudes and porten- 
tous prophecies such as are weekly purveyed by the 
Spectator, there is a great human world which, day by day, 
hour by hour, is working out the problem of life for iteelf, 
taking nothing for granted and nothing as final. Let the 
Editor of the Spectator remember that this great world, 
which only worships “the God of Things as they are,” is 
looking for ideas and for freedom to express them. It is 
not content to accept as final the judgment of any— 


Barren spirited-fellow ; one that feeds 

On abjects, orts and imitations 

Which, out of use and staled by other men, 
Begin his fashion. ~ 








THE INSURANCE BILL FROM THE 


EMPLOYER’S STANDPOINT 


Since the first introduction of the National Insurance Bill 
newspapers and periodicals representing every shade of 
political opinion have devoted column upon column of their 
pages to its discussion and criticism. Yet, amidst this 
uproar of conflicting opinions, comparatively little attention 
has been devoted to the probable effect of the Bill upon the 
employer of labour. He is vitally interested in its operation ; 
the nation, as a whole, must stand or fall largely according 
to his prosperity or failure. It therefore behoves us closely 
to examine how far, and whether beneficially or adversely, 
his welfare will be affected should the Bill become law. 

At the outset it may safely be declared that every employer 
is entirely in sympathy with the objects which the Bill is 
intended to secure—namely, the improvement of the condi- 
tions under which his employees live. But the employer's 
approval of the measure stops there, for he examines with 
growing alarm the proposals by whose means it is intended 
to attain that end, in itself so desirable. All the conditions 
and possibilities reviewed, he sees only that he and his 
fellow-employers are not likely to reap any substantial 
benefit, while they must certainly lose heavily in many ways 
as a result of the scheme being enforced. 

The disadvantages which the passing of this Bill would 
entail upon British undertakings would prove a very serious 
menace to the prosperity of our communities. Every 
employer, irrespective of the individual profits or produc- 
tiveness of the enterprise he conducts, would have to pay a 
poll-tax of 3d. per week for each man he employs at a wage 
of less than £3 per week. Where the employee’s wages 
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fall below 2s. 6d. per day a higher tax would be imposed ; 
while in certain specified industries it would be further 
increased to 53d. per head to provide for benefits during 
unemployment. 

These charges, it must be remembered, form an entirely 
new and additional expense to the employer of British 
labour. But his liability does not end there. As a large 
taxpayer he must inevitably contribute a portion of the sum 
raised by the State to meet the cost of the scheme; and as 
local ratepayer he will be mulcted yet a third time in his 
share of the increased expenses incurred by the local autho- 
rities on account of municipal employees’ insurance and the 
discharge of other new duties created under the Bill. In 
short, every industry in the country, from farm and factory 
to local store, will be called upon to bear this triple burden. 
A poll-tax in proportion to the number of employees, and 
increases in the already heavy taxation for Imperial and 
local administration. 

How can such additional burdens (amounting, in some 
instances, to a tax of as much as 10 per cent. on income) be 
borne by the industries in which the employer is engaged ? 
Some, more favourably situated than the rest, protected by 
natural or local conditions, will certainly succeed in drawing 
the whole or a large portion of this increased impost out of 
their customers’ pockets. They have no fear of foreign 
competitors, and their only difficulty will lie in the possi- 
bility of an increased cost ultimately reducing the demand 
for their products. 

Certain trade combinations, such as Messrs. Brunner, 
Mond, and Co., alkali manufacturers, enjoying, as it were, 
partial monopolies, are in a similarly favoured position ; but 
the less fortunate industries, which are exposed to world- 
wide competition, cannot adopt the expedient of making the 
consumer pay the extra cost. This amount, however, must 
obviously be made up in some way. Deduction from wages 
is barred by the provisions of the Bill, and still more effec- 
tively in many trades by the power of the Trade Unions; 
increase in the price of products is checked as thoroughly by 
foreign competition, which, in the present state of our tariff 
system, even now threatens to throttle many trades. 

There remain only two other sources from which this new 
impost—this increase in production charges—might be met, 
by a reduction of profits, or by a wholesale introduction of 
labour-saving machinery. 

The former avenue, however, is “ no thoroughfare,” for 
the profits made by our manufacturers and employers of 
labour in general are not sufliciently high to permit such 
reduction, even if only slight. It has been estimated that 
the total burden imposed on this country’s industries by this 
measure would amount to about £10,000,000 annually, which 
represents 5} per cent. on a total production estimated at 
£180,000,000. 

The vast majority of firms are working on a very low 
margin, and can devise no means of meeting the additional 
burden which would be imposed on them. For them 
shrunken profits will mean dwindling dividends, starved 
resources, and inadequate funds for maintenance, which in 
turn will render them unable to tide over periods of depres- 
sion, to instal up-to-date machinery, or to seize favourable 
opportunities for expanding their business. Then at last 
they will find capital scared away and their credit vanished— 
a crisis that may be temporarily deferred, but, in the 
Praag of any effective remedy, must ultimately overwhelm 
them. 

What, then, of the last resource proposed—the extended 
use of labour-saving machinery? This, again, affords no 
solution of the problem. The smaller firms working on a 
narrow margin of profit would find themselves unable to raise 
the capital necessary for the introduction of such machinery ; 
while to succeed in installing it the larger undertakings must 





strain their borrowing powers to the utmost, and this with a 
view to discharging many of their employees. Thus, on the 
one hand, those firms which survived the strain would be 
gravely handicapped, and, on the other, unemployment would 
assume alarming proportions, defeating the beneficent inten- 
tions underlying the Bill. 

‘The advocates of the Bill may endeavour to brush aside 
these very grave objections, which render the measure in its 
present form a monument of folly from the standpoints of 
individual and national trade. They may suggest, perhaps, 
that the employer has succeeded in shouldering the burden 
imposed by the Workmen’s Compensation Act without 
experiencing any results highly disastrous to himself. 
The employer to-day bears ungrudgingly the expense 
which the operation of that Act entails upon his purse, 
because he knows he is morally responsible for the accidents 
occurring to his workpeople when engaged on his business ; 
but he feels himself in no way more responsible than is the 
rest of the community at large for the stress and accidents 
of his artisans’ private lives. There is a clear distinction 
between a workman’s incapacity due to his occupation and 
the ordinary sickness and infirmities which are the common 
lot of mankind. For the latter the individual employer 
cannot be considered responsible, as the Bill seeks to make 
him. 

We have now disclosed the main disadvantages employers 
would suffer under the Bill; the question remains, Would 
it bring them any compensating benefits ? 

On this score the chief, and almost the sole, argument is 
that the employer will derive great benefit from the increased 
efficiency of his employees. It would be idle to deny that 
the next generation of workers are likely to be finer crafts- 
men than their predecessors owing to improved conditions 
of living being secured for the whole of the labouring 
community. So far we may allow the justice of the 
claim. But against this prospective advantage must be 
offset the danger of “ malingering ” becoming at once more 
prevalent. 

The practice of “ malingering” is, unfortunately, not 
uncommon to-day, and it is acknowledged that medical 
supervision is no efficient safeguard against this evil. Ata 
recent meeting of the Walsall Chamber of Commerce con- 
vened to devise means for protecting employers against loss 
from this cause (under workmen’s compensation claims) it 
was stated that “malingering” was “largely on the 
increase,’ one speaker urging recognition of the fact “ that 
there are many men who prefer a third of their wages for 
doing nothing to working hard for the whole.” The promise 
of 10s. per week as sick pay under the Insurance Bill would 
act as a further incentive to this practice. That it is a 
serious drawback will be recognised when it is remembered 
that the sudden absence of men from work in a highly 
organised industry spells disorganisation until they can be 
replaced. Hach man is an essential link in the chain of 
such an organisation, and if the chain be broken a temporary 
dislocation of the system occurs. This, when multiplied, 
involves serious loss of time, power, and money. 

Inthe United States employers spend considerable sums 
for the benefit of their workers, and claim that the cost is 
more than recouped owing to the greater efficiency secured. 
If “ malingering ” proves no serious drawback in the States 
it is because the employer himself distributes his contribu- 
tions to his employees direct without Government interven- 
tion. Under the Insurance Bill the serious sacrifices which 
such contributions entailed upon the British employer would 
be overlooked by his workpeople, and the practical value of 


their moral obligation to him would thus be lost. 


The position, in short, resolves itself into this: the 
employer is asked to consent to a measure which exposes his 
business to grave risk of extinction through the various 
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channels of loss already described, in return for the possi- 
bility held out to him that his successor of the next genera- 
tion may find more capable workpeople than those available 
to-day. From the humanitarian standpoint the final purpose 
of the Bill cannot be too highly praised; it is the means 
proposed which are unbusinesslike and inequitable in the 
extreme. 

A point of equity on which the employer condemns the 
Bill is that it would impose a poll-tax based on the number 
of persons employed in every concern, instead of being a tax 
calculated on each undertaking’s individual profits. As a 
provincial Chamber of Commerce recently pointed out, ‘“ the 
wages bill of an employer is no indication of the income of 
the employer, and the Bill, if passed in its present form will 
press with great severity on many small manufacturers and 
others who employ a large amount of labour for a com- 
paratively small return for themselves.” 

There is another aspect in which the Bill should be viewed. 
Under its provisions those persons who had invested money 
in British enterprise would suffer heavy loss, while their 
more prudent, though less patriotic, fellow-countrymen 
enjoyed a substantial return on their capital. Let us take a 
concrete example haphazard. Why should the shareholders 
of the British firm of, say, Bayliss, Jones, and Bayliss be 
required to pay a larger contribution than the British share- 
holders in the Dutch firm of Stokvis and Zonen ? During the 
three years, 1908, 1909, 1910, the former company earned no 
dividends, whereas the latter has paid dividendsonits shares at 
the rate of 10 per cent. per annum since its inception in 1908. 
The shareholders in the former company, who had lent their 
capital with a view to furthering British enterprise, and had 
employed British workmen, were less able to meet the 
demands upon their pockets than the shareholders in the latter 
concern, whose capital was being applied to the employment 
of foreigners. Yet, if the Insurance Bill were passed in its 
present form, the former, as employers of British labour, 
would be required to meet a heavy additional charge, which 
the latter, employing foreign workmen, would entirely 
escape. How can the promoters of the Bill reconcile such 
inequalities, which must inevitably ensue upon its enact- 
ment, with their theory that the Bill as now drafted must 
operate entirely for the national well-being ? 

When we propound this query we are generally met with 
the reply that no doubt it seems rather hard on the share- 
holders in British firms, but that in Germany also, for 
example, where a similar insurance scheme is in force, the 
employer has to pay. In reality, however, the German 
people as a whole share his burden, for by means of an 
import duty the German is enabled to distribute the extra 
cost over his whole country. 

In view of the great hardships which, as we have seen, 
the Bill must necessarily impose upon the majority of the 
employers of labour throughout this country, and which 
must inevitably nullify, to some extent, the benefits that 
the promoters of the Bill seek to secure for the employee 
class, it would certainly seem the duty of the State to 
relieve the employers of as much of this burden as 
possible. 

If, then, in our case the State should prove unwilling 
itself to raise the sums necessary for the adoption of this 
Insurance scheme by taxing equally the whole community, 
the least that could be done would be to put all the country’s 
industries upon the same footing as that upon which the 
manufacture of alcohol has been placed in the past. That 
is to say, in return for the excise-duty which is to be imposed 
upon this country’s industries let an equivalent duty be 
charged on imported commodities, the product of foreign 
industries. 

Dovetas Waker (Capt.). 

Thames Iron Works, Canning Town, E. ' 





THE PROPHETS 


By Hinarre Bewioc 


It is always fascinating to speculate as to what posterity will 
think of one’s own time. Swift did it with bitterness—and 
failed. But for that matter such speculations commonly fail 
because it is so difficult to take oneself out of one’s own time. 
I have sometimes thought, however, that by the analogy 
of history we could get some sort of idea of what posterity 
would say. 

In the first place, throughout all history the most notice- 
able feature about the state of mind of any particular period 
and people is what the French call their donnés—that is, the 
things which they take for granted, and which they imagine 
all the rest of the world to take for granted. These things 
stand out like big, definite patches of darkness against the 
more or less decipherable page, and until we know them the 
meaning of the page is lost to us. 

It is sometimes said that the difficulty lies in the fact that 
a period never tells one what it took for granted, but the 
trouble is a little more subtle than that. Individual writers 
often tell us in so many words what their age is taking for 
granted. The difficulty lies in the fact that they do not tell 
us why they take such things for granted; how they got to 
the state of mind. Thus the fourth century is dominatingly 
Christian ; but how did it become so ? 

Let us choose something that is taken for granted in all 
the thought of our time, and which posterity will certainly 
seize upon as an extraordinary case of unquestioned belief. 
It is taken for granted that the habits of existing savages 
are identical with those of our remote and prehistoric 
ancestors. Now that is not a donné about which modern 
writers are silent. On the contrary, if anything, they talk 
too much about it. You will find the principle definitely 
stated in perhaps three hundred books for the instruction of 
the young. But what you do not get (and what posterity 
will want) is the full process of reasoning by which so 
extraordinary a conviction was brought about. 

You will get exactly the same thing in the ninth and 
early tenth centuries. It is a period in which writers love 
to mingle the marvellous (and now and then the certainly 
false) with the plainer statements of reality. I donot mean 
this in the general sense that an age of religious faith will be 
less sceptical than an age of religious decay, I mean it in the 
particular sense. Itis not miracles that the writers of the end 
of the Dark Ages are out for, nor revelations, nor the conscious- 
ness of things beyond this narrow world. It is an appetite 
for and a bias towards the extraordinary, and for that matter 
the impossible. Such a tone being applied to history does 
not vitiate history, for it only deals with sporadic facts, and 
not with a chain of cause and effect; but to the modern 
reader it is very irritating. For instance, Egiuhard’s “ Life 
of Charlemagne” is a plain and rather bald statement of 
fact. Get you well onward into the ninth century, and the 
monk of St. Gall packs the story of Charlemagne with 
legend ; the more of the atmosphere of dream that he can get 
in, the happier he is. 

Well, these worthy people take it for granted that you 
want the marvellous, and hunt it out for you, and even invent 
it for you. What none of them do is to tell you how they 
got their point of view. 

Consider another thing which is characteristic of our 
time. We take it for granted that there we are engaged in 
a definite procession from one particular society to another. 
We have a fairly clear idea of each in our heads. The first 
idea—the idea of the past—is rather too simple. With that 
we need not much concern ourselves, because the idea that 
the past was so and so, plain and square, is common to every 
period, and to be somewhat wrong about it must be common 
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to all popular judgments at all times. What is really extra- 
ordinary and peculiar to our time is our unconscious con- 
viction that we are proceeding from that erroneously 
conceived past to a certain definite future of a type that 
never has existed, and, what is even more extraordinary, of 
a sort to which the steps we take year by year do not lead. 
You will hear a public orator say, “In the past nations were 
ssparated by difficulties of travel,” &c., and then go on to 
say that in the future they are going to know a great deal 
more about each other, and that the world is going to form 
one state with mutual understanding and universal peace, 
and all the rest of it. That man is acting the part of a wild, 
irresponsible prophet. He is taking for granted very much 
more than the man who claims to tell you the name of next 
year’s Derby winner. He is supposing himself acquainted 
with the whole designs of Providence. But speaking thus 
at a public dinner he will not impress his audience as a wild 
seer. They will not think of him as a prophet who is 
talking about things that he cannot possibly know. They 
will think of him as a commonplace fellow uttering plati- 
tudes. 

Now if a regular series of events were proceeding in such 
a fashion that we could strike a curve, as it were, and deter- 
mine from the equation of that curve that it was leading 
towards the goal this gentleman postulates, he would have 
no reason indeed for his security in prophesying, but at least 
an excuse. Curves of historical development are not simple, 
they are exceedingly complex; but if a man can strike a 
portion of the curve he may be excused for thinking that he 
has discovered an equation for the whole of it, and one that 
will bind it in all its evolution. For instance, if a man in 
1860 had said that Europe at the present time would be 
everywhere a gridiron of railways, such as Belgium is, he 
would have been wrong; but railway development was 
going on at such a rate that he would have had an excuse 
for being wrong. What no one has even an excuse for is 
pretending to have the equation of a curve when they have 
not got so much as the elements of a section of it. That 
state of society in which nations know more about each 
other is not approaching, it is receding—or rather there is a 
most complicated process of the increase of one kind of 
knowledge of foreign affairs in one nation, accompanied by 
the decrease of that sort of knowledge in another sphere in 
the same nation; and every nation differs from its neigh- 
bour in the nature of its growing advantages and disadvan- 
tages in this respect. 

Thus the French during the last twenty years have 
enormously increased their knowledge of English literature 
and social life. The Germans in the last forty or fifty years 
have spread an elementary knowledge of certain general 
facts about foreign nations widely among their populace. A 
group of wealthy Americans have become what Americans 
never were before—that is, cosmopolitan—and Russia has 
grown, in her sudden modern development, to be largely 
managed by Poles and Germans. Again, Germans now 
travel in Italy much more than they did, and there is a 
commercial intercommunication between Asia and Europe 
much larger than anything we have had in the past. 

But, on the other hand, the instructed opinion of Great 
Britain has turned itself more and more to the British 
Colonies and to the United States, and in general to what is 
called “The English-speaking World.” It knows far less 
of Europe than it did one hundred years ago. The Italian 
travels in great numbers to special parts of the world, 
notably to the United States, and brings back his experi- 
ences to instruct his fellows at home; but it is the poor 
Italian who travels thus, not the well-to-do or educated 
Italian. The educated part of North Germany knew much 
more about France fifty years ago than it knows now. 
Indeed when one travels in North Germany to-day one of 
B 





the things that strikes one most is the curious ignorance of 
responsible people about the military and social condition of 
their great military rival. German acquaintance with the 
English language is extraordinary, but the ignorance one 
meets of English and English-speaking things which are 
necessary to a comprehension of England is more extra- 
ordinary still. 


Bismarck said that Gladstone wanted to make himself the 
President of an English Republic. You cannot imagine 
Frederick the Great saying that Voltaire wanted to make 
himself the Pope of a Gallican Church—and yet of the two 
statements the one is no more ridiculous than the other. 


Of that vast and common intercommunication between 
countries which characterised Europe four hundred years 
ago, an intercommunication carried on by the best educated 
and the best-trained men of the time, active, vivacious, and 
constant, informed by a universal language—not a trace 
remains ; nevertheless, we are still doomed to speakers at 
public dinners prophesying the universal brotherhood of 
man, and we must bear with them for some time to come. 


Another thing that posterity will surely notice about us 
is the extraordinary loss of values which we seem to have 
suffered compared with more orderly periods. You do not 
need any great research or speculation to convince you of 
this matter. You have but to look up the files of news- 
papers in the British Museum. Take any little period you 
like—the Dreyfus excitement, or the Three Acres and a Cow 
business of our youth, or even a period in which there was 
no particular puppet being jerked before the audience. Read 
what was written and printed. Take half a day at the 
business and I'll warrant you'll come out singularly 
instructed and with a proper contempt for your newspaper 
of to-day. The world in those yellow and cracked pages is 
always coming toanend. Various cataclysms are perpetu- 
ally imminent, and, what is comic, real movements, plain 
indications of things to come, are invariably missed. There 
is always going to be a great European war in the West. Of 
a lengthy struggle within the boundaries of the British 
Empire, of the murderous wrestle between Russia and the 
new Japan, there is not a hint. While the German Navy is 
growing it is not the German Navy you hear of, it is the 
French and the Russian. At one election in the United 
States you have the sheep all flocking in a herd to prophesy 
a quarrel between East and West: no one sees in the near 
future the Spanish-American War. 

Now we cannot blame men for failing to prophesy right, 
but we can blame them for prophesying so perpetually and so 
continually, and in so rasping and aggressive a tone of voice, 
during thirty futile years—and perhaps this note of futile, 
insistent prophecy, of cocksureness before the unknown, and 
of contempt for reality will most mark for posterity our 
scientific age. 1f, indeed, it manages to be recollected at all! 








THROUGH FRANCE IN A MOTOR—V., 
By Frank Harris 


Curtousty enough, it is seldom the greatest things which 
strike one most at the moment. A certain perspective is 
necessary in order to see a masterpiece in its true propor- 
tions. On leaving Dijon, the thing most present to me was 
not the Ducal Palace or the splendid work of Claus Sluter, 
but a building I’ve never even mentioned—the Palais de 
Justice, and in it an astonishing Renaissance-room. It is 
painted in deep blue all starred with golden flewrs-de-lis, and 
lighted by great bay-windows; the ceiling is divided into 
deep squares of carved wood, I don’t know why, but the 
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columned porch, too, of this building made a great impres- 
sion on me, an impression of austere reserve which con- 
trasted finely with the gorgeous room in its robes of blue and 
gold. This building and the “ Hostel Dieu” at Beaune 
seemed to have imprinted themselves in my blood. 


We ran out of Dijon in the early morning resolved to 
sleep in Faris. To our astonishment every one was in the 
streets ; it was the first stage of the great aeroplane contest, 
and some airmen had already dropped into the town, which 
was all agog with curiosity. Our way at first took us past 
the Chartreuse de Champmol, hidden in its park on the 
slope of a steep hill, and then out into the country, side by 
side with the great tree-fringed canal of Burgundy. I did 
not expect any fine scenery ; I did not want any ; I had had 
a glut of natural beauty, and wanted rather to live with the 
memories of the wonderful art I had seen in Dijon; but I 
was soon forced to admit that in its own way this country, 
too, was entrancingly lovely. True, there were no great 
mountains or awesome gorges in it, no Mont Blancs or 
Rhone-rifts; but everything is relative, and these wooded 
hills, with here and there naked ramparts of stone—a couple 
of hundred feet of sheer cliff—were sufficiently imposing. 
The landscape varied at every moment; the air was aston- 
ishingly clear, vivid, exhilarating, and over all the sunshine 
of early summer, with the warmth of a kiss. 


We had made up our minds to go through Sens and Fon- 
tainebleau to Paris ; but first of all we meant to see Avallon 
and Vezelay. How beautiful these French names are— 
Avallon and Vezelay sing themselves in the ear like Cham- 
bord and Chénonceaux on the Loire. The most beautiful 
English names are nearly all French, like Hurstmonceaux. 
After running for about thirty-five kilometres we branched 
off to the left to Avallon. We found it a small town of 
about five thousand inhabitants, splendidly situated on a 
great rocky promontory, looking down on the river Cousin. 
There was nothing else interesting in this “town of 
apples,” and so we hurried on to Vezelay. I wonder how 
many English readers know of Vezelay ; yet it should 
be of interest to them if they only knew its history. In the 
twelfth century this little wind-swept village was almost as 
important to the Christian world as Rome or Jerusalem, 
and far better known throughout Europe than London or 
even Paris. It was the centre of the cult of the Magdalene, 
which was then at its height. It isa village now of seven 
or eight hundred inhabitants, lying far away from the high 
roads and thoroughfares of modern life. It stands on a 
rounded hill thrown up some five hundred feet above the 
little river, the Cure. It was here that St. Bernard began 
to preach the second Crusade. Part of the old infirmary is 
still standing where the boy king lodged at the time, and 
over the old twelfth-century door is a time-worn statuette 
said to represent the militant monk who had made himself 
the conscience of the Christian world. As St. Francis 
resembled the Master, so St. Bernard resembled St. Paul— 
of course with many differences. He tells us himself that 
he left his castle because he was plagued will all the lusts 
of the flesh (un homme charnel et vendu au péché), and 
perhaps for that reason he distinguished himself by attack- 
ing all carnal desires and in especially the gluttony of 
monks and luxury of abbots :— 


“How far have we fallen,” he cried, “ from the brethren of 
earlier times who went about with empty bellies and souls 
filled with love divine! These fat fellows have meals of 
many courses, and tempt appetite with colours and odours 
till the poor stomach which has no artistic enjoyment, is 
overwhelmed and not refreshed. They are not ashamed 
to drink four glasses of wine at one meal, and their fast 
days are a farce. Their abbots, too, go about with a retinue 
of servants and silver plate, like princes of provinces, and 





not like curates of souls. The churches are all 
gorgeous with gold and mosaics and images, but there is 
nothing for the poor; the houses of God are clothed like 
queens, but their jewelled hands are empty and the children 
go naked, crying with hunger.” 


The saint practised what he preached. He lived for weeks 
together on beech-mast and leaves and gutter-water, and 
with “flaming eyes” called sinners everywhere to repent- 
ance. He conquered German Emperor and French King, 
and flogged them all across the seas to war with the 
infidel. 

On the summit of the hill at Vezelay stands the great 
Abbey Church of St. Madeleine, which was supposed to hold 
the bones of the repentant sinner. It has been restored by 
Viollet-le-Duc himself, and for the first time in my life I took 
pleasure in a restoration. Not only is the work excellently 
done, with understanding and sympathy, but the second 
Crusade is a long way off, and I had need of precise data in 
order to think myself back into the twelfth century, and 
conjure up again the strange crowd and recall the Psalms 
chanted in monkish Latin and the sermons which were all 
in Latin too. 

Here in front of this church St. Louis prayed; here 
Philip Augustus of France and Richard Cour de Lion of 
England took up the cross in the summer of 1189: one can 
see the very place, stand on the self-same stones, where the 
kings stood that Sunday morning seven hundred years ago 
when they pledged themselves to redeem the Holy Sepulchre 
from the infidels, and their followers took the same vow— 
all kneeling in the dust,” amid an immense concourse of 
pilgrims from all parts of Christendom “ who had spent the 
night on straw inthe streets and in the open country for 
miles round, for the town was not large enongh to hold the 
multitude of them.” 

The Church itself is of Roman architecture, and goes back 
to the last half of the eleventh century. The fagade has 
three portals and a square tower ; over the central portal the 
Last Judgment, all the figures in half-relief; higher still a 
great window richly ornamented with sculptured effigies. 
St. Bernard used to thunder in favour of “plain, bare 
churches,” but popular wishes were stronger than the 
admonitions of the great Puritan. Even the cornice here is 
enlivened with grotesque gargoyles, for the Cathedral of the 
twelfth century was not only a prayer in stone, but also the 
comic paper of the period. In front of the church is a 
narthex, or porch, 60ft. or 70ft. long, which was built from 
1130 to 1140. The nave, too, has three doors, the centre 
one surrounded with sacred statues. Under the choir is a 
crypt, again with three naves, and under the tower a lovely 
chapel of still earlier time. I don’t know why, but in this 
cloister the words of Henry V. chanted themselves in my 
ears :— 


Five hundred poor I have in yearly pay 

Who twice a day their wither’d hands hold up 
Towards heaven, to pardon blood; and I have built 
Two chantries, where the sad and solemn priests 
Sing still for Richard's soul. 4 


Behind the church is an avenue of splendid trees, where 
one has a superb view over the little town and stream. 
There is nothing else to see in Vezelay, and yet the mere 
memory of St. Bernard and the leonine mask of Richard 
the Crusader are enough for me: the representatives of real 
life and the life of the soul in visible conflict, and the Saint 
carries it and makes the King his soldier. . . . That's 
all; that’s the true meaning of the whole twelfth century 
to me: it is all a great object-lesson in the truth of St. 
Paul’s words—“ The things which are seen are temporal ; but 
the things which are not seen are eternal.” The great 
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Richard and the fiery-eyed Bernard, both silent now these 
hundreds of years; but the same choice presents itself again 
and again to each of us, and is the crisis of manhood. Do we 
turn our backs on power and pleasure, and take up the 
burden; or are we too cunning to be wise? Richard the 
Lion-hearted made up his mind quickly, and his years of 
sacrifice and toil and humiliation have given him a place in 
history which is, perhaps, after all, one of the great objects 
of life. And St. Bernard ?—he is still an inspiration ; his 


speech now familiar, now passionate, “ flaming like the pines 
on a mountain-side ;” his name— 


An echo and alight 
Unto Eternity. 


When running out of the little village we had some diffi- 
culty in finding our way, and stopped at length in despair at 
cross-roads where there was an ancient sign, which we tried 
in vain to read. A hundred yards further on we saw a flock 
of sheep, and went towards them hoping to find a shepherd 
and guidance. As we came near agirl rose from the side of 
the walk with a book in her hand. She had been reading, 
it appeared, and was startled by our coming. We were 
equally surprised by her appearance; she was, perhaps, 
fifteen years of age, tall and slight, but scantily dressed in 
some blue stuff, her bare feet thrust into wooden sabots. She 
fronted us bravely, though plainly ill at ease. She might 
have been a painter’s model ; her face a triangular oval, with 
very broad forehead, and wide, brown eyes, both round and 
long, under straight, black brows; her nose small and well 
cut ; her skin tanned dark brown, masses of black hair falling 
over her shoulders. ‘“ What are you reading?” we asked. 
“A story-book,” she answered, blushing. ‘ Do you know 
the way to Auxonne?” we went on. ‘ Oh, yes,” she 
replied ; “it is a straight road, but it’s a long way—a whole 
day’s drive.” This peasant-girl stands to me as a sort of 
genius, the genius of this beautiful, fertile Burgundy, for her 
eyes were deep as with dim memories. 


From Vezelay we had some difficulty in getting into 
the main road again, and it was late when we ran into 
Sens. Sens was the scene of a famous victory by Cesar, 
and is now a town of fifteen thousand inbabitants. It has 
been the seat of an Archbishopric since the eighth century. 
It was here that the great Council was held in the twelfth 
century, in which St. Bernard got Abélard condemned. 
Little did he dream that the heretic he hated and his 
mistress would win a higher fame than his own. How he 
would have thundered had he been told that one of her 
love-words would become better known than any of his 
denunciations. ‘I would rather be your mistress,” Héloise 
wrote to Abélard, “than the wife of any Emperor.”’ 

The Church of St. Etienne is the Cathedral of Sens: it 
was begun in 1124 in the Roman style, and finished ab ut 
1168. The Archbishop was that same Guillaume de Sens 
to whom we owe the choir of Canterbury. There is a 
wonderful Gothic retable on the left hand side of the church, 
and the treasury contains a piece of the true Cross care- 
fully preserved in a massive gold reliquary of the twelfth 
century, all encrusted with jewels. Where did the priests 
get the fragment of the Cross? How did men come to 
believe in it? Who was the first to proclaim it? All 
questions which can never be answered with certainty. 


Sure it is, however, that they preserve in this treasury 
the priestly robes of St. Thomas & Becket, who was mur- 
dered at Canterbury Cathedral in 1170, for his vestments 
brought here from the ancient monastery of St. Colombe, 
two miles to the north-west of Sens, where Becket lived 
from 1166 to 1170. All this country is full of English 
memories, showing the close connection between England 
and France for several centuries after the Conquest. 





REVIEWS 


TWENTY YEARS IN INDIA 


Letters from India. By Lapy Wisoy. (W. Blackwood and 
' Sons. 7s. 6d. net.) 





Too much must not be expected from this collection of over 
sixty letters, of an informally personal type, written by the 
authoress to her family from India, and returned to her by 
them just before she left the country. They cover a period 
of twenty years—1889 to 1909—and appear to have been 
written originally without a view to publication, but they 
have avowedly been amplified where necessary from recollec- 
tion, and it would hardly be unkind to presume that their 
reissue has been supervised by the writer’s husband, who 
was an Indian civilian of some eminence, and has since his 
retirement taken to enlightening the public with ponderous 
papers on such attractive subjects as the administration of 
the Panjab, the Currency Policy, and Indian statistics 
generally. If the husband took his work in India so 
seriously as his papers indicate, it is not surprising that the 
writer of these letters was imbued with the same spirit. 
But even with the amplification they have received they 
cannot escape the character of superficiality which inevit- 
ably appertains to personal letter-writing; it would be 
impossible to maintain a correspondence which assumed the 
form of elaborate essays or aimed at conveying solid informa- 
tion in a condensed shape. 

Lady Wilson is a daughter of the late Dr. Norman 
Macleod (1812-1872), the eminent Scotch divine and 
eloquent preacher, who was so highly appreciated by the late 
Queen Victoria. She has inherited a fair share of her 
father’s ability, has travelled and observed, so that with 
reading and culture and a sense of humour, occasionally 
exhibited, she has a comprehensive equipment for literary 
work, Her first publication, fifteen years ago, had its brief day 
of success ; andif she had hada more open field she mighton this 
occasion also have reasonably expected to win similar popu- 
larity. But it must be confessed that of late years this field 
has been fully occupied. In former days, to mention some 
specimens, there appeared at wide intervals such works as the 
“Letters of Mrs. Fay,” “ Hartley House,” by Sophia Gold- 
borne, “ Bishop Heber’s Journals,” the Hon. Emily Eden’s 
“Up the Country,” and “ Letters from India.” Within 
living memory we have had the late Mr. Aberigh-Mackay’s 
inimitable “Twenty-one Days in India,” a book by Mrs. 
Moss King, the works of Mrs. Flora Steel and 8. J. Duncan 
(Mrs. Cotes); more recently we have had the late Lord 
Lytton’s Letters, Lady Dufferin’s “Our Viceregal Life in 
India,” the Private Letters of Lord Dalhousie. There have 
also issued brochures from the itinerants Mr. Keir Hardie and 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, “ Impressions of Indian Travel,” by 
Mr. Oscar Browning, and last, but not least, Mr. Valentine 
Chirol’s reproduction, in “ Indian Unrest,” of his thirty-seven . 
letters to the Times. Lady Wilson is therefore by no means 
the first lady-writer or the first to collect and reissue letters 
written in India. It must be remembered, too, that during 
the last few years India has, under the Morley-Minto régime, 
been passing through exciting times in politics, when 
murderous outrages, conspiracies, deeds of violence, State 
prosecutions, reforms of Councils, Coronation Durbars have 
filled and fill the public eye on India. It is proverbial that 
Indian matters must be as highly flavoured as the curries, 
chutnies, and culinary condiments of that country to appeal 
to jaded appetites; so that, when Lady Wilson gives us a 
volume of her personal experiences and reflections, honour- 
ably and properly free from any spice of malice or ill-nature, 
it must fail to compare in public estimation with the older 
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or more richly-seasoned pabulum to which allusion has been 
made. There is much in her letters which is devoid of novelty ; 
the Indian bungalow, the servants, the housekeeping, the 
native crowds have often been described; the charms of camp 
life and hospitality, given or received, are known to all 
Anglo-Indians and to many others ; the brief glimpses of her 
husband’s official work are judiciously abbreviated, so. that 
they do not repel the reader. 

But in one important respect Lady Wilson strikes a new 
note, which shows how fast India is moving, and that the 
officials are not behindhand in making greater efforts than 
formerly to hold more frequent and sympathetic intercourse 
with the natives of India, and not only with the educated 
natives, but with the country-folk in their villages, in their 
zenanas, and under the shady trees. Thisisas it should be: 
it is a reversion to the older system prevailing before report- 
writing and statistical returns had been so multiplied as 
they have been by the concentration of authority in the 
Government Secretariats. But it is only possible for the 
district officers and others like Sir James Wilson, while 
touring through their charges; in the larger towns social 
intercourse must follow more formal methods. Lady Wilson, 
writing to her son of eighteen, mentions casually that “‘ Hindu 
and Mahomedan gentlemen dine with us sometimes and we 
dine with them.” This in few words indicates the develop- 
ment of social intercourse so far achieved, but it will be 
noticed that it makes no reference to native ladies, few of 
whom have hitherto emancipated themselves from the system 
of female seclusion. She was perfectly aware that “some 
Europeans of the old school would not allow a lady to accept 
an Indian gentleman’s proffered hospitality. They would 
not permit her to drive through an Indian town, be a spec- 
tator of tent-pegging, or receive an Indian as visitor, far less 
dine with him. They would, in short, prefer her to be as 
wholly absent from every kind of Indian society as are the 
inmates of zenanas. Their argument is that until an Indian 
gentleman willallow them to meet his wife, they will not allow 
him to meet an English lady.” 

Sir James and Lady Wilson took the opposite line; she 
accompanied him wherever they could go together, and 
visited the homes to which he was not admitted. Though 
she made these efforts, she could write, “I know it is 
only at the framework of this life I am looking, and I 
have a sad feeling that themselves I shall never under- 
stand; that as far as the East is from the West, so 
far are we removed from one another. I realise that I 
am face to face with a Sphinx who is not dumb, but who 
remains an eternal enigma. Perhaps it is because, with 
universally good manners, these people have an inborn 
reticence which you can never plumb, hardly confiding to 
a brother, so they say themselves, the cherished wishes or 
the secrets of their heart.” She found an absorbing interest 
in India, in “the sense of its beauty, its unfathomable 
mysteries, its gigantic problems and far-off horizons.” She 
read some Hindu literature, and stumbled on the terse con- 
clusion that the Vedas were “the result of a prevailing 
endeavour to wed Polytheism to Monotheism, with Pan- 
theism holding both in its embrace”! She gives a very 
abridged résumé of the Vedanta Philosophy, the creed of 
educated India, but does not know whether she has under- 
stood these mystical writings. Nor can ‘she even imagine 
what any single Hindu feels upon the most indifferent 
subject, with his mind so curiously elastic that he could 
give the scientific explanation of an eclipse of the sun, with 
the gentle addendum “at the same time a demon is eating 
him up.” She is not the first, and will not be the last, to 
discover that “the veil which falls between them and us is 
not for a moment lifted.” Civilisation can be stimulated, 
but not forced, by individual efforts. 

Lady Wilson spent most of her time in the Panjab, 





including Simla and some of the larger towns. Her obser- 
vations on Calcutta and Hyderabad are altogether inadequate 
and conventional. On Rajputana and Central India, the 
frontier, and especially the Canal Colonies—-which are so 
creditable to the British administration—she writes with a 
fervour which her correspondents must have appreciated ; 
her account of Lord Kitchener as a humorist comes as a 
surprise. After all, the question remains whether it was 
worth while to collect and reissue this series of private 
letters. Can it be said that they advance our knowledge of 
India and its peoples? They deserve, at any rate, to be 
introduced to the reading public, who will have their 
opinion on the point. 





THE ALIEN IMMIGRANT 


The Alien Problem and its Remedy. By M. J. Lanna. 
(P. 8. King and Son. 5s. net.) 


Amone living political problems that of the alien immigrant 
has suffered from misunderstanding more than most others. 
If there be any doubt as to the accuracy of this statement, 
we need only refer to the Aliens Act at present in force, 
which, although but a few years old and the child of a 
Conservative Government, has, as a consequence of the 
experience gained by its working, but few to defend it and 
less friends. It is true that some of the advocates of the 
restriction of alien immigration contend that many of the 
evils of which they complain could be remedied if the 
administration of the Act were carried out on different lines. 
But this is in itself, even if true, a condemnation of the 
measure from their point of view, for a properly drawn Act 
would give no opportunities for such unsatisfactory adminis- 
tration, Extreme opponents of alien immigration, such as 
Mr. Arnold White, Sir William Evans-Gordon, and Mr. 
E. A. Goulding, would, however, not be satisfied with the 
Act even if the severest intentions of its framers were 
carried out. On the other hand, those, apart from the mere 
politicians, who opposed the legislation most firmly are 
thoroughly dissatisfied with the frequently harsh manner 
in which the measure has been administered. As far as the 
really harmful element among the alien immigrants is con- 
cerned, the Act of 1905 appears to have been practically 
without effect. On the other hand, the harmless element, 
consisting of those whose principal offence is their friend- 
lessness and their poverty, has in many cases been harassed 
and worried inordinately. So far as the volume of immigra- 
tion is concerned, the Act has affected considerable reduc- 
tions in the number of transmigrants—those who are en route 
for America and South Africa. Formerly these used to 
pass vid England, to the advantage of the English shipping 
trade. Now, discouraged by the difficulties put in their way 
by the officials who administer the Aliens Act, and also by 
the exaggerated stories which reach them, these trans- 
migrants prefer to go direct to their destinations from 
Continental ports to the corresponding loss of English trade. 

With two Aliens Bills before Parliament, the appearance 
of Mr. Landa’s volume is to an eminent extent timely. The 
author has for many years had an intimate acquaintance 
with the alien in this country, and has occasionally visited 
him abroad. For the last three years he has attended the 
sittings of the London Immigration Board of Appeal, and 
he has studied the organisation of the immense immigration 
traffic at Bremen and Hamburg. Mr. Landa is thus quali- 
fied to deal with the subject which he has taken up, and he 
sets out, as he puts it, “ with the object of presenting the 
problem in proper perspective and proportion.” For the 
most part he puts the political points of view of alien immi- 
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gration aside and devotes his pen to the social and economic 
aspects of the question. 

Mr. Landa is right in this, for the subject is essentially a 
social and economic one into which politics ought never to 
have entered. A first essential for one who wishes to deal 
with the problem is a thorough knowledge of all the 
elements that go to make it up. Unfortunately many of the 
loudest advocates and opponents of restriction were and are 
obviously quite uneducated in the science on which they 
were posing as authorities. Otherwise many of the extra- 
ordinary statements which we hear would never be made. 
The result is shown in the ill-considered legislation which 
found its way on to the statute-book. Never has prejudice 
been more naked and unashamed than among many of the 
leaders of the movement which culminated in the Act of 
1905. Facts and figures were disdained by these self-styled 
economists. Statistics were unnecessary to their case. For 
their statements proof was equally uncalled for. Thus an 
atmosphere of prejudice and inaccuracy collected round the 
Aliens question. To dispel this miasma is the purpose of 
Mr. Landa’s book. 

We do not propose to follow him in all his arguments. 
It is the task of his fellow-expert, or would-be expert. The 
function of the reviewer is to direct the attention of the 
members of that class to the work, so that they may have less 
excuse in the future than they have had in the past for some 
of the curious statements to which they have given currency. 
We cannot pass, however, without notice some of the most 
glaring of the inaccuracies to which the author calls atten- 
tion There was one supreme one made by no less a person- 
age than Mr. Akers-Douglas, then Home Secretary. By 
ignoring the number of aliens who left the country annually, 
he coolly stated that the foreign population of the Kingdom 
increased every year by 80,000 or 90,000. The figures of the 
recent census show that the alien population has increased 
by about only half that figure during the past decade. As 
Mr. Landa says, “It would be just as logical to compute 
increase of population from births alone, ignoring deaths.” 
Another exaggeration of the figures has been manipulated 
by the omission of “ stated to be ” from the official statement 
of the number of aliens “ not stated to be en route,” and 
although a large proportion of these is or was known to be 
transmigrants, the whole of this class was repeatedly 
announced as permanent annual additions to the population. 
Misstatements of this description cannot have effect for more 
than ten years. With the census figures comes enlighten- 
ment, and the amateur statisticians will have to commence 
their calculations de novo from this year. 

Mr. Landa examines all the available statistics very care- 
fully, and he finds that in 1905, the year of the passage of 
the Act “to protect the English from an invasion of aliens,” 
instead of an increase in the alien population there was 
actually a decreace on balance of over 16,500. The same 
statement, to a less extent, held good for the two following 
years, while last year the net increase amounted to the 
insignificant number of 3,637. Surely such figures hardly 
warranted an Act of Parliament! There is much else of 
value in Mr. Landa’s book, which includes in an appendix 
the text of the Act of 1905, and the different rules and 
Orders issued under it by the Home Office. 





THE EVOLUTION OF THE NOVEL 


Two Centuries of the English Novel. By Harouy Wintiams, 
M.A. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Too many times, perhaps, has the evolution of the English 


novel been discussed by critics, scrutineers, and craftsmen 
in literature, so that unless a writer with the progress of 


fiction as his province can hold a new glass to our eyes, can | 





set the past in a new focus, or bid us view it froma different 
position, his efforts at illumination are likely to be neglected 
in the mingled light of others. The interest of the subject 
to the literary reader is paramount. He can hardly put 
down “ The Egoist,” let us say, or “ Tess,” or “ Clayhanger,” 
without asking how the gap between the solemn moralistic 
endeavours of Samuel Richardson and these vivid delinea- 
tions and elaborations of modern life has been bridged. 
We can appreciate the width of the chasm by imagining 
Richardson’s readers sitting down to one of Hardy's novels, 
or Fielding’s circle wandering and wondering through “ The 
Golden Bowl ”"—a mental experiment more convincing than 
the actual one which we can put into practice any day of 
reading Richardson and Fielding for ourselves. From 
decade to decade, from mind to mind, the art of telling a 
more or less probable story has descended, and has gathered 
to itself at last so many snippets of other arts and sciences 
that its purity, save in the hands of a master, is in danger of 
vanishing. We have nowadays plentiful emotional situations, 
acute analyses of character, clever studies of reactive influ- 
ences, but not much simple, straightforward story-telling ; 
whereas in the beginning, as the author of this book points 
out with regard to “ Robinson Crusoe,” a novel might be 
read through without the slightest provocation to laughter 
or tears. 

The history of this development is, of course, inseparably 
the story of human nature, and might lead to interminable 
ramifications if not severely leashed. Fortunately for the 
reader, perhaps, steady-going analysis of material rather than 
brilliant dissection of motives and tendencies is Mr. Williams’ 
strong position. With Defoe he starts his more detailed 
investigations, and his notes on the author of that joy of 
boyhood’s days, the book to which we have just alluded, are 
excellent. How is it that a mere narrative of adventure, the 
sort of thing to which we are to-day almost strangers, can at 
this distance of years and in these times of cultivated tastes 
still fascinate nearly all of us? Once satisfactorily 
answered, this question will illuminate far more than the 
immediate point; it will indicate the persistent, simple 
humanity which underlies all ages and survives all changes, 
the immanent natural beneath the impermanent artificial. 
In some degree Mr. Williams succeeds, as the following 
extract will show :— 


In Defoe there is something of that inimitable simplicity 
of manner in telling a story which reminds us of the narra- 
tives of the Old Testament. But beyond this, is it possible 
to name the charm of the book which holds us in boyhood 
and in age? Like all great things, like all the best things 
of life, it cannot be completely analysed, explained, or 
defined. But certainly one great appeal which the book 
makes is that the hero is a very ordinary person, not a whit 
cleverer than our poor selves. Anybody could play 
Crusoe’s part without training. He stands for each one of 
us. The simplicity of the tale carries us over into the 
pages of the book. To read it is to adopt a special fashion 
of living for the time being. 


Defoe’s eye and vision were wholly reserved for movement 
and action. But his characters live and move; they are not 
mere puppets. The question whether a novelist is an artist 
or not turns finally upon the simple question: Do his 
characters live as men and women, or are they pulled by 
wires at the author’s whim and fancy? A hundred novels, 
in technique and knowledge far beyond anything Defoe 
could pretend to, appear every year. We read them, 
remember the title, the general idea of the book, and forget 
every character promptly. Taking this as a basis of judg- 
ment to the question, Was Defoe more than the mere story- 
teller ? there can be but one answer—Yes.. 


Richardson, Smollett, Sterne, Goldsmith are treated at some 
length, and with the intermediate period of Sir Walter Scott 
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we come to more modern names—Dickens, Thackeray, the 
Bronté sisters, and George Eliot. The latter is the theme of 
a very acute little study: “She sometimes thinks of a class 
when she speaks of a person; and she is inclined to see the 
world in definitely divided segments or strata”—a clever 
appreciation both of her faults and of the essential strength 
of her work. 

Mr. Williams has nothing particularly illuininative to say 
about Meredith or Hardy, although he is always “safe” and 
nearly always interesting. Such watery sentences as the 
following, however, should not have been allowed to pass :— 
“ ‘Sandra Belloni’ pulses with the authentic throb of human 
life, and often rises to passages of intense and thrilling 
emotion.” Better to have said nothing than to touch 
“Sandra” with journalese. And what shall we say of the 
author for dismissing Mr. Henry James in five lines, spread 
over four different portions of the book—the merest casual 
allusion in each case, with not a single mention of one novel 
by name? So fine a study of the clash of hereditary 
influence with modern commerce as “The American” was 
enough to give Mr. James an honoured place, to say nothing 
of “The Ambassadors,” “The Golden Bowl,” “The Rever- 
berator,” half a doze: others, and those magical “short 
stories”’ which often are almost novels. Again, Mr. 
Williams devotes a page to Nathaniel Hawthorne, and 
omits any mention whatever of the author of “The 
Increasing Purpose,” “The Mettle of the Pasture,” and 
“The Choir Invisible.” For him Mr. James Lane Allen 
simply does not exist; and it would hardly be a valid 
apology—in case Mr. Williams feels apologetic—to say that 
Mr. Allen is a contemporary writer, for the novels and 
novelists dealt with approach in many instances very close 
to our own time. “The Blue Grass Region of Kentucky” 
was published, we believe, as far back as 1892; “'l'he Choir 
Invisible” appeared in 1897. Mr. Hardy’s “Jude the 
Obscure” (which is noticed) came out in 1895, Why over- 
look so great an artist as Mr. Allen? 

This, however, is all the serious complaint we find reason 
to make. The book is a capital summary of the many 
steps—the many parallel flights, we might almost say— 
which have led up to the present highly developed art of 
fiction, and especially excels in its treatment of the earlier 
English novelists who first felt the impulse to create stories 
round the men and women of ordinary life. 





THE SCIENCE OF EXPRESSION 


Significs and Language, By V.Wesy. (Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 


“Sianirics may be briefly and provisionally defined as the 
study of the nature of Significance in all its forms and rela- 
tions, and thus of its working in every possible sphere of 
human interest and purpose.” So begins a book whose value 
and suggestiveness it would be difficult to overestimate ; a 
value out of all proportion to its slim size, a suggestiveness 
rich indeed to many future workers in this science. Its 
criticisms and proposals, written in a calm and somewhat 
scientific style, have nevertheless in them \the germ of a 
great advance for humanity, amounting almost to revolution. 
Lady Welby has gathered these papers together (for the 
book does not profess to be a complete treatise) for the 
purpose of showing us how hopelessly inadequate an instru- 
ment language is, in spite of its many glories and achieve- 
ments. We learn that language, which is a comparatively 
late acquisition, is one of the slowest things to evolve, 
weighted as it is with so much traditionalism, and confused 
with much false and misleading significance. Our author 
pleads for “‘ the development of an expansive and, so to say, 





organic power as yetonly inembryo.” ‘“ Language,” we are 
told, “is Thought in audible activity;” it is therefore 
necessary that its activity should be as exact and as little 
liable to misunderstanding as possible. 

To those who think that our present command of language 
makes it an effective and adequate instrument for the exact 
expression of thought we would commend the following from 
Lady Welby’s book :— 


The dementia of our metaphysics, popular and professional, 
spreads unchecked. Mind and its presumed “states” are 
internal—inside some nonentity not specified. Matter is all 
outside this nonentity. 


The fact is that ambiguity spreads like a sea-fog over 
almost every kind of language except the mathematical. 
Even science has not co-ordinated its vocabulary to give it 
an unerring precision of significance. Lady Welby shows 
how utterly misleading to the popular mind is the common 
expression “the laws of nature.” But if the effects of our 
looseness of meaning are often disastrous to science, they are 
equally so to our social relationships. Men constantly and 
hopelessly misunderstand each other, because each attaches 
his own private meaning to some vital term. Hence, sooner 
or later, comes “ paralysis of thought” through our misuse 
of the imagery and symbolism of language. 

The conclusions to which we are driven by the foregoing 
considerations are so far-reaching and potent that it is 
impossible to state them here. We can only hint at 
what might be the effects of a more exact and ampler 
language. Purely literary expression might feel iiself fet- 
tered in certain directions by the greater exactness of the 
meaning attached to words, but in other ways it would gain 
immeasurably in force and beauty. ‘“ Our noblest eloquence 
is confessed by the worker, thinker, poet to fall short of a 
true mark,” says the author. In the social world the effects 
would be perhaps still more wonderful :— 


What a new mental world we should enter if we learned 
to pause in the act of using imagery. . . . We should 
select the imagery which is to convey our meaning with 
the same scrupulous discrimination which the jeweller, the 
surgeon, the electrician uses in selecting the implements 
for the finest processes of his work. 


If all our social relationships were guaranteed against the 
fear of misunderstanding we should live in a new world, not 
only mentally, but actually. The final effects of such a 
regeneration of language would not be merely social, but 
racial and world-wide. Perhaps it is too much to expect all 
this of a mortality so frail and prone to error as ours is; but 
such an ideal is eminently worth striving after. 

There remains, then, a mighty work to be done—how, Lady 
Welby can only give us hints. The forces of tradition in 
language are so strong, and the powers of innovation so 
weak, that the task seems almost an impossibility. It 
would mean the uprooting of many things we hold sacred, 
and the complete scattering of many of our most cherished 
associations. This is a book which no worker in any one of 
the various fields of knowledge can afford to miss. 





THE UNIVERSITIES 


The Oxford and Cambridge Review. (Constable and Co. 
2s. 6d.) 


“Tur Oxrorp And CampripcGe Revizw” has established a 
reputation for sound and well-thought-out articles. In 
every one of its issues are to be found contributions by men 
pre-eminently qualified to discuss, and even to lay down, 
laws on their own particular subject. The July number 
maintains the reputation of the periodical, and shows a list 
of writers whose work may not be lightly dismissed. The 
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Karl of Selborne, K.G., who has given proof that he possesses 
one of the most able and logical brains of present times in 
his public speeches on the Veto Bill, heads the list of con- 
tents with an admirable paper entitled “The Unionist 
Party and the Referendum.” His article is addressed more 
particularly to those Unionists to whom the Referendum is 
anathema, either because they have been rendered timid by 
Radical or Socialist threats, or because the proposal does 
not harmonise with their Conservative instincts. Lord 
Selborne treats this vast subject with the logical and reason- 
ing powers for which he is distinguished. He urges the 
acceptance of the Referendum upon all his fellow-Unionists, 
because it is, he says, the only complete and effectual check 
which can be applied to the present system of log-rolling. 
The much-discussed question of University Reform, which 
gives rise invariably to excessive mental irritation and spleen, 
is again dealt with in this issue of the Review. The writer, 
behind the ambush of the nom de plume “ Magister Regens,” 
adopts very different tactics to the usual excited and blus- 
tering methods of the reformer or the anti-reformer. Quite 
calmly and dispassionately, strong in the belief that the 
house is really in order, he holds out his arms to welcome a 
Commission which shall take cognisance of the entire higher 
education of England. The petty Commission which con- 
ceives its sole object to be the condemnation of the College 
system and the conversion of Oxford (with or without the 
sister University) into a glorified Board School is not only 
inadequate, but dangerous. Instead of doing any good they 
would resemble the “seven other devils ” of Scriptural fame, 
and the last state of the University should be worse than 
the first. We agree cordially with “‘ Magister Regens,” and 
would like very much to see this difficult question thrashed 
out by “a great and monumental Commission, composed of 
our very best educational experts.” 

The undergraduate Fabian, Shavian or red-tie wearer, 
forms the subject of an article by the ex-President of the 
Cambridge Union, Mr. J. H. Allen. He neither attacks nor 
praises the undergraduate Socialist, but draws a picture of 
him in his varying phases. As far as it goes the picture is 
excellent, true and well-observed. From a careful perusal 
of Mr. Allen’s article, the title of which is “Socialism and 
the Undergraduate,” the impression we received was that 
the writer, if not himself a Socialist. has a sneaking 
admiration for Socialists which he is careful not to express. 
To employ a word more colloquial and expressive than 
literary, he “hedges.” His picture, too, does not go far 
enough. Mr. Allen omits to point out that the generality 
of undergraduates remain Socialist just so long as 
they live within the walls of their Alma Mater. How- 
ever enthusiastic—we had almost written rabid—their 
Socialistic views, however consuming their energy in attend- 
ing Fabian meetings during their undergraduate years, yet 
as soon as they go down and come face to face with reality 
their views quickly undergo a radical change. In a word, 
they drop the pose. “Welsh Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment” is the title of a contribution from the pen of 
the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, D.D. It is very interesting 
and illuminative and will provide food for discussion to many 
readers. Of the other contents of this issue the most 
interesting are “ Medieval Byways. III.—Coronations,” by 
Mr. L. P. Salzmann, F.S.A.; “ Conservatism and the Problem 
of Government,” by the Hon. F. E. Smith, K.C., M.P.; 
“A Fragment of Greek Music,” by the Rev. R. J. Walker ; 
and “The Old System of Education,” by the Vice-Principal 
of Brasenose, the Rev. F. W. Bussell, D.D. To examine all 
these interesting contributions one by one would be out of 
place. In addition there are many book reviews which are 
characterised by a fearlessness and justice which are wholly 
admirable, and we venture to congratulate the editor of the 
Review, Mr. Richard Johnson Walker, on the excellence of 
the July issue. 





SHORTER REVIEWS 
RE-TOLD MASTERPIECES 


Dickens and Thackeray Studied in Three Novels. By the 
Hon. A. S.G. Canninc. (Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tue author of this book attempts to disarm the critic by two 
things: first by an introductory note in which he says, 
“This work is not intended so much for those well 
acquainted with Dickens and Thackeray as for general 
readers, to whom I hope it may be useful; ” and next by a 
quotation from “ Pope’s Essay on Criticism,” which ends 
with the couplet— 


And if the means be just, the conduct true, 
Applause in spite of trivial faults is due. 


If it had not been for these the critic might have said that 
he did not know why such a book should ever have been 
written, much less published. It consists largely of a 
retelling of ‘‘ Pickwick,” “ Nicholas Nickleby,” and “ Vanity 
Fair,” with the assistance of great masses of quota- 
tion. The author's style is not distinguished, save by his 
remarkable use of the split infinitive, and his weakness for 
that hall-mark of the literary amateur, “and which.” We 
do not question the sincerity of his aim, or of his affection 
for the masterpieces he recapitulates for us. The question 
agitating our breast is whether any one wants such a book 
when he can obtain the glorious originals themselves for a 
considerably less expenditure. There is nothing so profound 
or esoteric in these great novels that they should need the 
guide-book prose of Mr. Canning. 

We should not be so ungrateful to the distinguished 
author if he had given us any real literary criticism, but this 
he certainly has not done. Beyond the retelling of the 
famous and already sufficiently well-known stories we have 
nothing except an introduction and concluding remarks on 
Dickens, the principal ideas of which are an insistence on the 
non-revolutionary style of Dickens, his success in drawing 
attention to great evils, and his attitude towards religion. 
The first of these approaches nearest to true criticism, 
but it is marred by so much repetition that we rather 
weary of it. There is no appeal to literary principles, nor 
are there any discriminating or penetrating apergus such 
as we think we are justified in expecting in a work of this 
kind. The author’s literary experiences apparently do not 
extend beyond the nineteenth century, for there are no refer- 
ences to twentieth-century authors. Even Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton never flashes the sword of his paradox. It is 
precisely some such arresting quality as he would supply 
that we long for in the perusal of this book. It is all so 
unprovoking, so eminently respectable. 

Evidently much of the book is intended for the very 
young, for in one place the author gravely adds a footnote 
explaining the meaning of the word “siren.” Yet even the 
very young might receive a shock as they read on page 161, 
“ At last Mrs. Bute, much the most (sic) intelligent of the 
two,” &c. Perhaps it is a weakness on our part to desire 
literary style in a work of this kind; but we find it difficalt 
to imagine the state of mind and culture of the person who 
could read the present work with entire pleasure. Certainly 
the author is a most industrious person, for, besides this 
book, he has already six other similar works to his credit, 
which we confess, without contrition, we have never read. 





The Jewish Sources of the Sermon on the Mount. By GERALD 
(G. Routledge and Sons. 4s. 6d. net.) 


Jewistt Apologetics in England has hitherto been a very 
empty field, and for this reason, if for no other, Mr. Fried- 


FRIEDLANDER. 
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lander’s work should be welcome as casting a new light on 
a subject of perennial interest to every thinking man and 
woman, whether definitely Christian or not. This, however, 
is not the only title which Mr. Friedlander’s book has to 
favour, for in addition to the novelty of his subject the value 
of his work is enhanced by the lucid and well-reasoned 
manner in which he conducts his argument. His book is 
worthy of far more than mere passing attention. It deserves 
very careful consideration by Christian theologians, for his 
statements in the aggregate, if allowed to pass unrefuted, 
cannot fail of effect, even if at first unnoticed, on the edifice on 
which a considerable part of Christian theology has been 
erected. The principal criticism that can rightly be raised 
against Mr. Friedlander’s work is that, instead of devoting 
himself wholeheartedly to his subject, he has turned aside 
too frequently to contest the heterodox statements of another 
Jewish writer in the same field. 

Mr. Friedlander states in his preface his intention to be 
to set forth the relation of Christianity to Judaism, “ not only 
by way of contrast, but also by way of comparison.” He 
has, however, confined his inquiry to the Sermon on the 
Mount, and proceeded, in order to estimate its religious value 
at its true worth, “to compare it with the contemporary 
religious teaching current among the Jews.” In this com- 
parison he deals not only with the Old Testament and its 
Rabbinic glosses, but also with the Jewish Hellenic litera- 
ture, including the Septuagint, the Apocrypha, Philo, and the 
Apocalyptic writings. This will show the wide extent of 
M. Friedlander’s treatment of his subject. Without this 
latter literature, he says, the New Testament could never 
have been written. To Philo in particular he considers the 
New Testament narrative especially indebted. ‘ Where, 
then, did the Gospels find the story of the mock coronation 
and crucifixion, and also the name of Barabbas? I venture 
to think that Philo is the source used by the Evangelists. 
Philo has been a valuable mine whence the writers of the 
New Testament have drawn some of their best treasures.” 
Mr. Friedlander does not go as far as some writers and deny 
the possibility of the existence of Jesus, but he cannot 
ignore the fact— 


That it is impossible to extract from the Gospels sufficient 
incontestable evidence necessary for a biography of the 
Gospel Hero. In brief, my view is that, probably 1,900 
years ago, a teacher and a claimant to the Messiahship, 
named Jesus, the son of Joseph and Mary, lived in Galilee. 
His apocalyptic dreams and his eschatological discourses 
induced his followers to recognise his Messianic claims, and 
this led to a conflict with the ruling authorities—i.e., the 
Roman Procurator. Paul, and not Jesus, was the 
creator of the New Testament theology. The Gospels were 
not written by eye-witnesses of the events they narrate. The 
Evangelists wrote in Greek, which was not the language 
used by Jesus. ‘I'he Gospels were not written in the land 
where the events described occurred. Philo, an earlier 
contemporary of Jesus, does not mention His name. The 
famous passage in Josephus is considered by the 
greatest authorities to be spurious. A contem- 
porary of Josephus, Justus of Tiberias, who wrote at the 
same period, passes over Jesus in silence. 


In this passage is summarised Mr. Friedlander’s point of 
view. 


On the Hast Coast. By Percy Linpuey. (G.E.R.) 


Tourist Guide to the Continent. Kdited by Percy Linpuey. 
(Continental Department, G.E.R. 6d.) 
Tours in Norway. (F. Beyer’s Tourist Bureau.) 


Dovsrtess urged on by the increasing number of advertise- 
ments displayed each year by the authorities of our large 
northern seaport towns, as well as by those of the Con- 





tinent, we are glad to find that the eastern and south- 
eastern parts of the British Isles are now receiving the 
attention which many of their pleasure resorts well deserve. 
A very useful guide is issued by the Great Eastern Railway 
entitled “On the Hast Coast,” in which a considerable 
amount of handy information is proffered to visitors to that 
shore. Prominence is given to some less-known districts 
in East Anglia, and to the country between the Cromer and 
Hunstanton coast. A reproduction of Mr. John Hassall’s now 
well-known poster “Still Calling to the East Coast” adorns 
the frontispiece, while throughout the pages are scattered 
many pretty glimpses of the various districts to which 
attention is called. 

The same company also issues an illustrated “ Tourist 
Guide to the Continent,” which provides many valuable 
and detailed descriptions of Continental places of interest. 
Among the principal features are particulars of new tours 
in North Germany, South Germany, and Belgium. There 
is a large amount of explanatory letterpress and there are 
many illustrations as well as a chapter on Tourists’ Travel- 
Talk in English, French, and German, which will probably 
be of great aid to a traveller whose knowledge of foreign 
languages is somewhat limited. 

From Messrs. Beyer’s Tourist Bureau of Bergen and other 
towns of Norway we have received a handbook entitled 
“Tours in Norway,” the object of which is “to supply the 
visitor with a few useful hints and to give a brief account 
of some of the finest and most desirable tours.” Some 128 
different tours are dealt with, details being given with 
regard to the cost, conveyance, and time taken for the trip. 
The book is profusely illustrated, and is presented gratis to 
any one who cares to apply for it. , 


Blackie’s Little French Classics :—Histoire de Mes Bétes, By 
Avexanore Dumas. Le Foyer Breton. By Emive 
Souvestre. (Blackie and Son. 4d. each.) 


Blackie’s Longer French Texts :—Le Mensonge @un Ami. By 
Cuartes Dustys. Le Scarabée d’Or. By Evocar ALLAN 
Por. Translated into French by Cuartes BaupELaiRE. 
(Blackie and Son. 8d. each.) 


Crispin Rival de Son Maitre. By Atain-René Leusace. 
(Blackie and Son. 8d.) 


French Phrases and Idioms. By W. M. Licursopy, B.A. 
(Blackie and Son. 6d.) 


Wirt one or two reservations, we have nothing but praise 
to bestow on these series of entertaining booklets issued by 
Messrs. Blackie and Son. With ample explanatory notes, 
vocabularies, &c., they should prove of great assistance to 
those desirous of learning the French language. The first 
volume we take up, however—Dumas’ amusing “ Histoire 
de Mes Bétes”—is disfigured on the first page of the Intro- 
duction by such a misprint as “ ‘son’ Cour.” Emile Souvestre 
was a native of Brittany, who collected the popular traditions 
and legends of that interesting region, which he published 
under the general title of “‘ Le Foyer Breton.” A couple of 
typical Breton fairy-tales form the present volume. Deslys 
was amongst the first to cultivate the short story, and 
acquired considerable popularity in that line. The amusing 
“Mensonge d’un Ami” is taken from a work which was 
crowned by the French Academy. It is sufficient to say of 
the French version of Pve’s famous story “The Gold- 
Bug,” that it contributed in no small degree to Baudelaire’s 
fame as a littérateur. Lesage’s diverting little comedy, 
“Crispin Rival de Son Maitre,” savours somewhat of 
Moliére. It met with a brilliant reception when first pro- 
duced. The volume of “ French Phrases and Idioms ” con- 
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tains unfortunately a number of misprints—“ longewr” for 
“longueur” (p. 15), for instance. Works of this class are 
quite useless unless letter perfect. 


Dieu Merci! Le Couvert est mis. By Lion Goztay. L’ Habit 
de Mylord. By Savvace and De Léris. Comme Elles 
sont Toutes. By Cuartes Narrey. La Somnambule. 
By Scrise and Detaviene. Short French Plays edited 
by F. W. M. Draper, B.A. (Alston Rivers. 6d. net 
each.) 


La Petite Institutrice, and other French Dialogues. 
Gertruve M. Ironsipe. (A. and C. Black. 6d.) 


Tue Short French Plays published by Mr. Alston Rivecs 
have been carefully abridged from the French originals by 
Mr. F, W. M. Draper. The object of the series, which con- 
sists of comedies, dramas, and vaudevilles by the best French 
writers, is to provide a number of French playlets for reading 
in class, for recitation, and for use on school speech-days, &c. 
Those contained in the volumes before us are admirably 
adapted to this purpose, and are characterised by brightness, 
brevity, and wit. 

Miss Ironside’s volume contains several short scenes from 
French life, introducing games, songs, and recitations suit- 
able for children of twelve years and upwards. Dealing 
with everyday matters, the dialogues are of practical value, 
and illustrate in an attractive. manner grammatical rules 
and simple idioms of conversation. But why in “Chez le 
Médecin” is the doctor’s female servant Marie designated 
throughout “ ‘le’ domestique” ? The punctuation and the 
accents here and there also need seeing to. 


By 








FICTION 


The Glory of Clementina Wing. By Wituiam J. Locke. 
(John Lane. 6s.) 


Ir was found necessary when dealing with “Simon the 
Jester,” which was published about a year ago, to bring a 
charge against Mr. Locke of allowing his brilliance somewhat 
to overshadow the sympathy that one naturally expects to 
find extended to the characters created by an author’s pen. 
In the book under review, however, no such accusation can 
possibly be entertained for a second. Clementina Wing is 
both an extraordinary and an interesting study. The tragic 
ending to a love-affairin her early youth left her bitter and 
cynical to a degree. She neither cared to please, nor was in 
the least affected by the opinions of, other people, devoting 
herself with all the great energy of her splendid nature to 
the pursuance of art. At the age of thirty-five, at which 
time the story opens — 


Her coarse black hair straggled perpetually in uncared-for 

strands between fortuitous hairpins. Her complexion was 
dark and oily; her nose had never been powdered since its 
early infancy, and her face, even when she walked abroad, 
was often disfigured by a smudge of paint. She 
dressed habitually in any old blouse, any old skirt, any old 
hat picked up at random in bedroom or studio. 
Her figure was hidden by a straight, shapeless, colour- 
smeared painting-smock, and all of Clementina as God made 
her that was visible, save her capable hands, was the swarthy 
face, with its harsh contours, its high cheek-bones, its 
unlovely, premature furrows, surmouuted by the bedraggled 
hair that would have disgraced a wigwam. 


Such was the outward appearance of one who spent her life 
not only in giving great beauty to the world by her 





marvellous paintings, but who was also a woman to whom no 
undertaking was too tedious, no inconvenience too great, no 
sacrifice of her own interests too much in order to alleviate 
the sufferings and to straighten out the tangled affairs 
of other people. And it is because of the splendid and high- 
souled character which is depicted in the book that some- 
how or other it seems that Mr. Locke has struck a false note 
when he pourtrays Clementina as being on the brink of a deep 
love for Tommy, her artist friend, who is a very young man 
of twenty-two. Of course we do not mean to suggest that 
such affairs as this are impossible. Unfortunately similar 
things have happened and probably will happen many times 
again. Women of inferior moral natures are at any time 
apt to turn to illegal or imprudent sources for comfort in 
trouble or loneliness, but such love as they can give is puny 
and selfish compared with the deep and tender feeling of a 
true woman, and quite infinitesimal and insignificant com- 
pared with the deep passion which could stir the soul of any 
one of Clementina’s calibre. Our author does not seem 
clearly to distinguish between the love a woman has for the 
man to whom she can look up to with respect and almost 
adoration and the love which comes from the maternal 
instinct within her, and which is extended to those who need 
her sympathy and help. The former can only be given to 
and retained by the man of superior moral and mental 
qualities ; the latter forgives until seventy times seven, and 
has often inadequately to take the place of and make up 
for the former, which is frequently starved out of existence. 


The other characters of the book include a rather vacil- 
lating man named Quixtus, who is compared with Job on 
account of the very great number of catastrophes which 
fall upon him one after another, but which he is not able to 
bear with Job’s fortitude; Tommy, a very nice boy, whom 
we have mentioned above; Etta, his sweetheart; Mrs. 
Fontaine, a “Society hack ;” and three very interesting 
gentlemen who have seen better days. We must leave 
Mr. Locke’s readers to discover the manner in which they 
are sorted out, while assuring them that they will not be in 
the least disappointed in the task they undertake. 


Builders of Ships. By Marie Connor Letcutox. With 


(Ward, Lock and Co. 6s.) 


Frontispiece. 


Love and the female form, both divine and very much other- 
wise, quite overshadow the prosaic building of ships in this 
thrilling story. Here is a sample of the very-much- 
otherwise :— 


“Neil—Neil! I love you so—I love you!” In an instant 
she had flung her arms about his neck, and was kissing his 
cheek wildly and passionately. He flung her from him and 
went out. 


This ardent creature first appears on the scene with red- 
gold hair, and throughout the story the reader has 
occasional glimpses of her with the same hirsute adorn- 
ment. But as a rule 


, she had masses of rich black hair, in contrast 
with which her skin was of an almost startling fairness. 
She not very young, but had wonderful 
fascination. Her large eyes were not black, but of a 
greenish hue,’ like the colour of the sea. Her features were - 
fine, but the expression of her face was hard and cruel and 
evil. Her figure was superb in its rounded elegance and 
serpentine grace. 


was 


No wonder Neil ran away from her 4 la Joseph. We fancy 
we should have done the same ourselves. But he was no 
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laggard in love whenever he met his affinity—Gwendoline 
with the female form divine :— 


Then Neil Hardy spoke only two more words—those 
words that are the sweetest that a man can speak in such 
a moment to the woman who is more to him than any other 
woman in the world—“ My darling!” And in the next 
moment his arms stole round her, and in her soft, delicate 
white dress she was crushed to his breast as they stood there 
together among the roses. 


This was in broad daylight ; what happened in the gloaming 
we leave our lady-readers to find out for themselves. 
Though Miss Leighton may not know much about ship- 
building, she is most decidedly an adept in describing the 
tender passion which “rules the court, the camp, the 
grove.” 


The Poet's Curse. By M. Y. Hatnivom. (Greening and 
Co. 68.) 


Tue protagonist of this book is an American millionaire 
named Vanderdecken, who tunnels under Stratford Church 
and steals Shakespeare’s bones for his museum at San 
Francisco. He pays dearly for this thoughtless and irreverent 
action. Two of his workmen die of fright on the spot, his 
leg is bitten off by a shark, San Francisco is destroyed by an 
earthquake, his only son is killed, and he himself goes mad 
before the bones are restored to the Mayor of Stratford by 
his spiritualistic daughter. This story is told by the author 
in slovenly English, but with a seriousness that makes “ The 
Poet’s Curse” a decidedly comical book. The nature of the 
author’s unconscious humour may best be illustrated by 
quotation. The daughter suspects her father of wearing an 
artificial leg, while hiding the secret from his family :— 


With true feminine curiosity she made up her mind to 
discover the truth. In order to do this she dropped her 
scissors, and while searching for them under the table, she 
took the opportunity of pinching the calf of her father’s leg 
as strongly as she could, and found it as hard as wood. 

“ Just as I imagined,” she muttered, “ but I willmake doubly 
sure.” She took a pin from the front of her dress, nearly 
two inches long, and thrust it into the leg. Vanderdecken 
continued his game without giving any sign. “That is con- 
clusive,” she said to herself, “ but I will try once more.” She 
did so, sticking in many pins with the same result. . . . 
“Oh, you naughty dad, to try and hide the truth from your 
family!” cried Electra, whose eyes were brimming over with 
mischief. ‘‘ Why didn’t you tell us you hada cork leg?” 


Grown men have laboured to set this stuff in type, grown 
men have made the paper on which it is printed, and grown 
men are expected to read the finished book. But it would 
be a better joke if ‘“‘ The Poet’s Curse ” only cost sixpence. 


The Jew’s House. By Feravs Hume. Coloured Frontis- 
piece. (Ward, Lock and Co. 6s.) 


Tue motto of this book appears to be “ Lex talionis;” but 
the Mosaic code of vengeance, an eye for an eye, is only 
enforced by Ben-Ezra, the Jew, against those who had deeply 
wronged him. He is a remarkable character, and, unlike the 
usual Jewish villain who is made to figure in so many 
second-rate novels, he is more often doing good by stealth 
than spoiling the Christians. ‘ At one moment the Jew was 
a saint, more saintly indeed than many a Christian, and at 
another a cold-blooded demon.” He is accused of a murder 
which he did not commit, and the mystery of the crime is so 


but one over two cups of tea poisoned with South American 
Drops for which there was no antidote. 

Mr. Fergus Hume has some curious ideas of English legal 
procedure. Describing the police-court proceedings with 
reference to the murder charge, he makes the magistrate 
adopt the réle of a prosecuting counsel, cross-examining 
Ben-Ezra in the same way as a juge d’instruction would do 
in France. And he winds up with this gem :—‘ The bench 
retired, and in ten minutes returned to deliver a verdict of 
wilful murder against Ben-Ezra (!). The prisoner was then 
formally committed for trial.” On page 20 we learn of a 
certain Mr. Dove—* Then he became Mayor of some Midland 
town, and was knighted when the King passed through.” 
While on page 76 we are informed of the same individual— 
“The King came in person to open a new wing of his 
orphanage, with the result that he knelt a plebeian and rose 
up a baronet””—Sir Giles Dove. What class of reader is 
likely to be impressed by such slipshod nonsense? It spoils 
an otherwise readable story. 








THE THEATRE 


“POMANDER WALK” AT THE PLAYHOUSE 


In a row of quaint, florid, laughable little houses on the banks 
of the Thames, in the neighbourhood of Chiswick, round 
about the old robust days of Nelson, there lived a small 
coterie of creatures every bit as quaint, florid, and laughable. 
There were an Admiral K.C.B. and his heave-ho-my-hearties 
man, jolly fellows both; the buxom widow of an alderman, 
whose roguish black eyes were on the look out for a second 
man to nag and to fondle ; an elderly and simple clergyman 
of the Established Church, a handy man for an amorous 
corner ; a dear little old lady, with a plump and sentimental 
“gal,” who kept a parrot which had been taught to use an 
uncommonly fine flow of ripe seawords by her sweetheart, 
drowned but not forgotten ; a fine figure of a man, with a 
fine double-barrelled name, and an invalid wife who never 
appeared ; a beautiful and charming middle-aged lady with 
a French name, and a daughter as beautiful and as charming 
as herself. In addition to these people, all closely related to 
the unforgettable characters of Dickens, there was an earnest 
young violinist who has lost his heart to the plump and 
sentimental “ gal.” 

Here, if you like, was a place for gossip, for scandal- 
mongering, for spying, for petty jealousy, for surrep- 
titious sweethearting. Here, if you like, was a collection 
of human varieties, to whom a hundred things might 
happen as the wheel slowly turned; and what else 
did happen, if you please, but the old sweet story 
of love and forgiveness! Whose arm was it that 
stretched itself into Pomander Walk but the old, useful, 
and much-scoffed-at arm of coincidence which is so long and 
always, when it is employed by a kindly and wise man, so 
pleasant and so refreshing? The daily routine of the work 
was broken by the sudden advent of a curly-headed young 
Naval lieutenant appropriately called Sayle, Jack Sayle, the 
Hon. John Sayle, son of one of the Lords so dear to all 
hearts, especially that insularly snobbish little heart of 
Cupid to whom the Veto Bill is anathema. He rowed up 
one fine day from Chelsea to pay a call upon the Admiral, on 
whose ship he had served as a middy. He pined for beer 
and was given wine by the flower-like daughter of Madame, 
and, as always happens in the best-regulated stories, these 
two young things fell in love at first sight. How daringly 
original, how exquisitely refreshing in these days of sordid 





well wrapped up that itis not divulged until the last chapter 


realism and cheap cynicism, the two ingredients which go to 
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make up the mixture which should be called Shag, but 
which is known to the elect as Shaw! All could not, of 
course, go smoothly with the young lovers. That would 
never have done. Lord Oxford, the lad’s father, naturally 
enough, desired that he should marry a fine lady of an old 
family and many acres, and when he discovered that his son 
had left his heart in Pomander Walk he forbade him to 
return for a week, believing, unimaginative man, that a week 
was a long enough period for a boy to forget. But once 
again the right thing happened, the boy returned, more 
truly in love than ever, and the convenient parson was pre- 
vailed upon to procure a special licence. 

In the meantime the beautiful middle-aged lady found out 
not only that her one ewe lamb had lost her heart, but that 
she had given it to the son of the man whom she herself had 
loved long years ago, but never forgotten. The Jack Sayle 
of her own youth had kissed and sailed away; he had 
married, so had she, and both were alone again. Ah, Cupid, 
here’s another chance for you, you rogue! String another 
arrow, boy. Wedding-bells grow rusty. But again there 
must be obstacles to overcome. They are part and parcel 
of the best of all games. Madame will not have her own 
sad story acted all over again by her sweet child, who has 
not yet burst into the full bloom of womanhood, so she urges 
forgetfulness. No good can come of such a love. But when 
the boy comes again the girl goes into his arms and is ready 
to follow him wheresoever he may lead. And then Lord 
Oxford, who discovers easily enough that his orders have 
been disobeyed, comes to see the mother of the baggage who 
has broken all his plans. They meet as the sun is setting, 
and his lordship is cold until the lady turns, when all the 
past comes back to him with a look. Hurrah! there are to 
be two weddings; old sweethearts and young sweethearts 
are to stand before the altar. Two? No,no. Cupid had 
been busy in Pomander Walk. The young violinist has 
found his mate in the plump “ gal,” and the Admiral has 
succumbed to the ripe charms of the Alderman’s widow ; 
and when a little maid asks from her bedroom window that 
every one may live happily ever after, we echo her wish 
with all our heart. We do more than that, for we have been 
greatly amused, charmed, and enteitained by these good 
people. We hope that Pomander Walk may not fall beneath 
the pick of the housebreaker for at least a year, because now 
that we have found our way there we intend to become the 
most frequent of its visitors. 

If we filled this journal in praise of this delightful little 
play we should fail to do it justice. It is the most delicious 
thing of its kind that we have seen. It is not a diamond— 
cold and flashing and brilliant. It is a beautifully set ruby, 
full of warmth and mellowness and colour. Mr. Louis N 
Parker is to be thanked as well as congratulated for his 
latest effort. No man who is not a villain should miss 
Pomander Walk. It is good to be able to say, for once, that 
the acting is perfect. Miss Winifred Emery brings all her 
art and sweetness to the part of Madame. Mr. Frederick 
Volpé as the uppish Brook-Hoskyns, who turns out to be 
an ex-butler and toast-master, steps right out of the drawings 
of “Phiz.” Mr. Rudge Harding is the kind old clergyman 
to the life. Mr. Norman Forbes has never played so well 
or so sincerely. Mr. Reginald Owen must surely really be 
Young Jack Sayle, and Mr. Cyril Maude almost surely the 
Admiral. There would be no need for “almost” if Mr. 
Maude were not quite so managerially anxious to make 
things go. In make-up he suggests rather the barge- 
captain of Mr. W. W. Jacobs than the Admiral K.C.B., and 
when he presses less he will give more tone and crust to his 
part. There remains Miss Maude, who takes her place at 
the head of all the young actresses on the stage. A more 
charming and delightful performance it would be impossible 
to find. Miss Maude has art, restraint, imagination, 





sincerity, beauty, and grace—all the gifts and much of the 
experience and training that go to the making of a leading 
lady. We wish her well. 








THE NEW DEPARTURES IN SEA LAW 
By Sir Wituam Bott, M.P. 


Txose who have followed the national discussion on the 
Declaration of London will remember that prior to the 
debate on the speech in the House of Commons at the com- 
mencement of the present month, the Chambers of Commerce 
and other bodies who persisted in protesting against Sir 
Edward Grey’s policy had been severely snubbed by 
Sir Edward, and that he had informed correspondents 
whom his arguments did not convince that it was useless 
for him to discuss the matter with them further. As Sir 
Edward, and those who advise him, had certainly not 
succeeded in demolishing the arguments of their opponents 
in the course of the correspondence, it was generally supposed 
that Sir Edward was reserving his most effective material 
for his speech in Parliament. 

Asa matter of fact the speech delivered by the Foreign 
Secretary was by no means so convincing as to silence the 
objections to the Declaration raised by business men and by a 
great majority of the experienced sailors who are in a position 
to discuss the subject. But Sir Edward Grey did much to 
divert attention from the points which had previously formed 
the staple of the arguments on both sides to a new issue. 
Little had been said about the agreement on the Naval Law 
of blockade which the negotiating Powers had embodied in 
the Declaration. The Foreign Secretary laid great stress 
upon the importance of this agreement and gave his hearers 
the impression that we had, by means of it, gained advan- 
tages which should be held to outweigh the disadvantages 
which had alarmed commercial bodies and naval men. It is 
worth while to recall Sir Edward’s words :— 


What is the particular weapon which we wish to retain 
unimpaired and with which we wish neutrals not to interfere 
in time of war? Itis blockade. I suppose our first object 
in maritime war is to sink the enemy’s fleet. I put that 
beyond everything else. Supposing the enemy’s fleet is in 
port, and we cannot get at it; next in importance comes the 
pressure upon the enemy by the right of blockade. As the 
world’s fleets have been growing it has become more and 
more important to us, if we wish not to be crippled when we 
are a belligerent, to be sure that neutrals will not interfere 
with what we may regard as the essential and effective right 
of blockade. Now perhaps hon. members will begin to 
realise why our two naval delegates at the Conference of 
London signed the report. 


This phrase certainly seemed designed to convey that the 
naval delegates might have scrupled to signify their 
approval of the Declaration unless they had believed that 
they were gaining in the matter of blockade concessions 
which more than compensated this country for whatsoever 
it lost in other directions. 

Sir Edward Grey, as his speech proceeded, emphasised the 
point which he had made. “ What we have got under the 
Declaration is an agreement that the right of blockade 
shall be an elastic and not ‘a fxed right.” Again, 
“What we have done in this Declaration is to avoid the 
risk when we are belligerent of having set up against us by 
one or more neutrals the hitherto maintained doctrine in 
case of blockade, which would make blockade under modern 
conditions useless for our purpose.” Sir Edward quoted the 
British Naval Delegates who attended the Conference of 
London in support of his case. They had reported “It is a 
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matter for congratulation that in respect of the important 
subject of blockade we have been able to secure the recog- 
nition of the principles on which you directed us to lay 
stress.” Itshould be noted that the delegates do not here 
refer to principles which on their own initiative they 
regarded as paramount, but to principles which they had 
been directed by the Foreign Office to uphold. 


It is probable that the diversion thus caused by Sir 
Edward Grey has led the public to consider the Declaration 
of London a much more profitable document to this country 
than it had formerly appeared. It isa matter of urgency 
that this impression should be corrected, and for the purpose 
no book could be more opportune than “ Britain and Sea 
Law ” (1) written by Dr. T. Baty, and just issued from the 
Press. Dr. Baty was lately Civil Law Fellow of University 
College, Oxford. Heis Honorary Joint General Secretary 
of the International Law Association, and one of our leading 
authorities on the subject with which he has dealt. Dr. 
Baty opens his discussion of the subject of blockade with 
the following statement :—“ Blockade has played a great 
part in the past, but it is rapidly becoming obsolete.” 


Prior to the Conference at which the Declaration of 
London was drawn up there had been prolonged conflict 
among maritime Powers as to what one may call the right 
doctrine of blockade. As Dr. Baty says, “there was absolute 
disagreement here—disagreement secular, prolonged and 
evidenced in act. It was well to settle it.” And then Dr. 
Baty discloses the significance of the settlement. The 
difference of opinion was adjusted because blockade will never 
in the future be an important operation if the Declaration is 
adopted. ‘The belligerent will obtain all the benefits of 
blockade—except the exclusion of raw materials—by a free 
use of the novel and exceptional principles of contraband. 
He will say that goods are intended for his enemy’s army or 
navy or Government departments, or that they are going to 
commercants or bases of supply, and if verdicts eventually 
(years ahead) go against him, he need not mind. The 
neutral will pay the costs while his menace stops the traffic.” 
And Dr. Baty points out that a belligerent may even stop 
the traffic in raw materials, “ the so-called ‘ free list,’” if he 
is prepared to pay for it or make his adversary pay for it. 


It may be said that if blockade is thus facilitated by the 
new regulations as to contraband this country benefits by 
the facilities; but that is not in fact thecase. The arrange- 
ment to which the Declaration of London commits its 
signatories in fact adds nothing to the power which our fleet 
could exercise apart from the Declaration, while it enables 
a rival Power at war with this country to establish a more 
or less operative blockade of every British port without any 
corresponding display or absorption of naval strength. 

Dr. Baty explains this point very clearly and asks— 


Why have the Continental Powers, which almost without 
exception stood out for two centuries against our very 
limited claim to capture food as contraband, suddenly 
asserted a far more expansive claim to treat food as contra- 
band upon suspicion? Can it be because these islands were 
not dependent on overseas supplies for their food in those 
days and are absolutely dependent on foreign food now ? 


Dr. Baty proceeds to show that the Continental delegates 
who engineered the Declaration of London carried out their 
diplomatic victory ia the most thorough manner. He 
demonstrates in his pages that the penalty hitherto enforced 
upon capturers of contraband has not been severe. It has 
been “merely a confiscation of the contraband goods.” In 
order to render more efficacious the “ paper blockade” which 
Continental jurists have forged anew as a weapon against 





this country, it is important that the penalty imposed upon 
the carriage of contraband should be equalised with the 
penalty for breach of blockade :— 


The authors of the Declaration proceed to assimilate the 
penalty of contraband trading to that of breach of blockade. 
They make the ship confiscable. Certainly they impose a 
decent limit; the contraband must be more than half the 
cargo, reckoned by weight or value. But in the great 
majority of cases this condition will be fulfilled. A collier, 
for instance, carries nothing but coal. A corn-shipis usually 
freighted with corn alone. 


We see, then, that Sir Edward Grey’s jubilant utterance 
about blockade was ill-grounded. He sought further to 

reassure the House of Commons with regard to the danger 
arising from tke right claimed by Powers that may be 
hostile to us to convert merchantmen into ships of war upon 
the high seas, and he told his hearers that by a Hague Con- 
vention already ratified neutrals would be under an obliga- 
tion to prevent merchantmen destined for this revived form 
of privateering from fitting out in any neutral port or 
departing from such a port on a raiding cruise. He declared 
that “vessels suited for this purpose are all known. They 
are a very limited number. They are fast merchant vessels 
prepared so that they can be converted readily. It is 
because they are all known that this is not so important to 
belligerents as one might suppose. We shall always know 
what they are and where they are.” This is a point which 
the naval officers who have protested against the Declaration 
of London must have borne in mind. They know to what 
extent our trade routes are protected by British warships, 
and they are able to judge from a practical standpoint 
whether the menace which Sir Edward Grey treats lightly is 
in reality serious or not. It seems to me unwise in the 
highest degree that this country should commit itself to a 
position in which it will have to rely upon diplomatic means 
to safeguard its interests during war, when experienced and 
patriotic sailors believe that the peril with which it would 
have to contend must be met otherwise than by mancuvres 
in diplomacy. 

Sir Edward Grey, in his speech, sought to meet one of the 
principal objections to the Declaration of London by an 
argument which bears the marks of an exercise in sophistry. 
He said, “I lay down the broad proposition that if we can 
keep the sea free for the British flag in time of war, we can 
keep it free for neutrals in time of war. If the British flag 
is driven from the sea we cannot save ourselves from starva- 
tion by dependence upon neutrals even if the bulk of the 
food required could be brought under neutral flags. The 
rise in price of freights would be prohibitive. Therefore, 
the question of starvation in time of war does not depend 
primarily on the neutral flag, and it would be most dangerous 
to suppose that we could depend upon the neutral’s flag. 
The efforts of the enemy will be devoted, in the first place, 
not to attacking neutral vessels, but British vessels. If we 
have got command of the sea to that extent that we can 
deal with British vessels coming to this country, the question 
of neutrals is comparatively unimportant.” One of the main 
contentions of those who object to the Declaration of London 
is that we have to contemplate a time of transitory crisis 
during which the supplies of food to be obtained from 
neutrals would be of vital importance to this country. 
There might be a phase in a naval war in which Britain 
had suffered a temporary reverse in some part of the world, 
or when one part of the ocean trade routes would be insuffi- 
ciently protected by British cruisers. If we could weather 
this time of stress our fortunes might be restored, whereas 
if after a brief period of starvation we were reduced to 
making terms we should have been ruined by circumstances 





(1) Britain and Sea Law. By T. Baty. (G. Bell and Sons.) 


that had no element of permanence. It is to guard against 
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such a possibility that opponents of the Declaration of 
London desire to see the freedom of food transit, which, as 
Dr. Baty shows, has been hitherto maintained in naval war, 
preserved on the traditional lines. 

The Government has declared that the Declaration of 
London has been the subject of its anxious thought and 
searching examination. It is hardly possible to accept this 
statement. In the English version of the Declaration 
which was officially submitted to Parliament there was the 
glaring mistranslation of the simple French word com- 
mercant, During the early phases of the discussion it was 
evident that the defenders of the Declaration were under a 
misapprehension as to the meaning of the word ennemi 
in the French text. The important question whether the 
Renault commentary was or was not as binding on the 
signatories of the Declaration as the Declaration itself had 
been left surrounded by uncertainty. These facts show that 
the consideration given by the Government to the import 
and effect of the Declaration was neither penetrating nor 
sufficient. 

It is the more necessary to call attention to this remiss- 
ness because the Government is bringing forward another 
measure to give effect to undertakings which it has con- 
tracted at The Hague. It has laid before Parliament the 
Second Peace Conference (Conventions) Bill. At the time 
when these lines are written this Bill awaits its second 
reading in the House of Commons, and there is only too 
much reason to fear that the Government will hurry the 
measure through its stages in the Lower House while public 
attention is diverted, and that the Bill will ultimately be 
passed over the heads of the Peers by an exercise of the 
autocratic power with which the Cabinet is investing itself 
by means of the Parliament Bill. The Second Peace Con- 
ference Bill not only imposes most onerous conditions upon 
British subjects in their prospective obedience to the Inter- 
national Tribunal which the Declaration of London esta- 
blishes, but it also imposes upon British seamen an obligation 
to surrender foreign sailors whom they may have rescued 
during or after action to the enemies of these combatants. 
In fact, it makes British seamen the gaolers of those whom 
they have saved, and if the provisions of the measure had 
been in operation at the time of the war between Russia 
and Japan, Japanese sailors in distress picked up by a 
British vessel would have been compulsorily handed over 
to Russian captors by the officers of a ship flying the British 
flag. But the Bill now under discussion contains a far more 
humiliating clause than that which affects the delivery of 
foreign sailors to their enemies. It actually provides that 
wounded British sailors on a British hospital ship shall be 
surrendered from that ship to a hostile warship on demand. 
I am convinced that the country has not yet realised that 
Parliament is being asked to sanction this monstrous dis- 
grace—an outrage upon our naval traditions and our self- 
respect which is almost inconceivable. Are we to suppose 
that the Second Peace Conference (Conventions) Bill is 
another measure to which the Government has given anxious 
and thorough consideration ? 

I think there may be Liberals who have the welfare of 
their country at heart and who believe that Sir Edward 
Grey effectively vindicated the Declaration of London in the 
House of Commons. To such supporters of the Government 
I earnestly recommend a careful perusal of “Britain and 
Sea Law,” and I implore every patriotic Englishman to 
satisfy himself as to the truth about the Second Peace Con- 
ference Bill and to bring home the facts to every elector 
whom he can influence. It is only by a great movement of 
national protest that the danger and shame which now 
threaten this country from The Hague can be averted in 


spite of the Government’s blind obstinacy and self-satis- 
faction. 





SELANIK 


TxHovuen few will be disposed to waste much sympathy on 
the Imperial captive of Salonika, one can but find a certain 
pathetic humour in the appeal made recently by ex-Sultan 


Hamid that the walls and gardens of his villa prison should 


be illuminated in honour of his successor’s presence, as 
beseemed so memorable an occasion. Himself, be it said, 
had never in all his reign seen any city of his country lit up 
to welcome him, and the memory of those sinister torches 
fired by his orders from time to time in all parts of his 
stricken dominions can scarce be of comfort to him in his 
present extremity. Yet, even so, he knows more of Salonika— 
the second city of his lost Empire—than of any other of his 
late possessions. It is true that this knowledge is not 
extensive; but in the intervals of his labours as an uphols- 
terer Abdul Hamid may gaze at will—if the Allatini roof 
be not out of bounds—at the stately Genoese tower on the 
quay, the famous Biaz Koulé where countless committadjis 
have been incarcerated; he may feast his eyes on much of 
his private property, for all the wealthiest quarters of 
Salonika belong to him, and every Consul-General pays him 
rent; or he may turn to the radiant bay where lately the 
Barbarossa and the Erthogruhl rode proudly on the sunlit 
waters whose many natural beauties have caused Sélanik 
to be known as the “ Jewel of the Aigean.” 

The Jewel has other claims to distinction—one that it is a 
city of gardens. Blessed with a climate that is almost ideal, 
it has a soil that will produce in richest profusion and luxuri- 
ance practically every sub-tropical tree and flower and shrub 
known to the botanist. As a result, the gardens of 
the city are famous throughout the Middle East, and are the 
pride and boast of her citizens. Another distinction enjoyed 
by this favoured town is probably unique. It is perhaps the 
only city in the universe where, admittedly and without 
challenge, the dominant section of the community in wealth, 
in power, and in numbers, are of the Jewish race. It is true 
that they are not all Jews by religion. A great majority of 
them, indeed, are Mohamedans, and are known as Deunmeh, 
or Verts—from the Turkish word deunmék, to turn. But 
these, although they embraced Islam nigh three hundred 
years ago, have not lost cohesion with their nationals but 
have remained, in essentials, Jews in all save creed, wor- 
shipping in their own mosques, intermarrying with their 
own kinsfolk, and still using in speech the mixed Portu- 
guese and Hebrew dialect imported by their forebears. 

Numbering as they do some two hundred thousand souls, 
or nearly two-thirds of the population, the Jews and 
Deunmehs, as may be supposed, hold all the trumps and 
most of the court cards in the local game of life. They fill, 
indeed, every profession, trade, occupation, or calling that 
makes for the existence of a community. For a long time, 
to be sure, they held aloof from the fascinations of political 
conspiracy, and were never prominent as committadjis. Yet 
in the great revolution that gave them Abdul Hamid as an 
unobtrusive guest they abandoned their position of reserve, 
and came forward generously with the needed material 
assistance. 

They are early folk, the people of this handsome seaport 
on the Algean. At the first grey glimmer of the dawn the 
whole town is astir. The doors of the cafés, the iron 
shutters of the shops and booths, are flung open with a 
mighty clang’ and clatter. Sleepy-eyed touzle-headed 
waiters rush out into the streets dragging forth the little 
iron or marble-topped tables, which they range in rows on 
the sidewalk, and dash back for more, flinging chairs about 
and tearing back again—all with such frenzied haste 
as might lead one to suppose that their very lives 
depended on their using the utmost speed and making 
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the utmost noise. And in a moment the streets are 
filled. There seems to be no dreamy awakening, no extra 
forty winks—as “ Fascination Fledgeby ” put it—to turn over 
the general question in the mind. No, these people do not 
permit themselves as much as a yawn or a stretch; they 
seem to leap straight from their beds and into the streets. 
In a moment you hear the bells of the milkman as he drives 
his flock of goats down the road, each with its udder tied up 
in sacking, while the tiny, staggering kids follow, bleating 
for forbidden breakfast. The boatmen rush to the quay, fall 
into their boats, hastily unmoor and put out—to go nowhere ; 
but because, I must suppose, it is a habit and they cannot 
help it. The turbaned fishermen hurry to the port with 
hanks of lines on their shoulders—fishermen who seemed 
just to have stepped out of the “Arabian Nights ””—while 
the prawn-catchers take up their nets and make for the 
shore, to bring their catch to you later squirming on a flat 
basket—weird creatures in life, well-nigh as big as lobsters, 
and of a transparency that is almost indelicate. 

The lemonade seller has his bottle in hand, stoppered 
with a rose, and his glasses in a brass-bound waistbelt; the 
peanut merchant bears his tripod and his tray heaped with 
pistacio nuts and almonds and melon-seeds and squashed 
dates. The greengrocer is here, creel on back ; the jam-seller, 
with his glass jars and his spade-spoons (you buy your jam 
by the spoonful here, and eat it while you wait) ; the butcher, 
driving his horse heaped high with joints dangling from a 
wooden saddle ; and the flower-seller and the bootlace man 
and the photographer, with his pictorial postcards and his 
stereopticon—aye, and how many more ?—for all trades are 
represented here in the open air, and they are all before you 
at once, grouped like the “supers” in a set-scene, “ dis- 
covered,” according to stage directions, as the curtain goes 
up. Soon the tram, heralded by its squeaking horn, comes 
whisking round the corner, and lorrymen, standing upright 
on their long, narrow carts, rattle by at a gallop, balancing 
themselves in marvellous manner. You look towards 
the port, and there too, all is animation. From the 
foreign warships (some are always here) the “cook” 
boats are coming ashore, and steam-pinnaces skimming 
between ships, and barges plied by a dozen flashing 
oars, sweep smoothly across the placid harbour. A vessel 
is being careened close off the quay—a queer, quaint craft, a 
sort of cross between a dhow, a dug-out, and a Dutch canal- 
boat, painted a vivid green with crimson trimmings. The 
men have not been at her for five minutes, and how they 
have done it with no appliances other than their hands, 
who shall say ? But they have hauled her over until her 
gunwale lies in the water, and they are scraping and ham- 
mering and tinkering, as busy as gnomes in a fairy-tale. 

And then you turn to the street again, and there are the 
children. They seem to come out at daybreak, as do the 
birds, and are as easy and unconscious as they. Abroad in 
bands here all through the hours they run about bare- 
footed, with snooded heads and long striped cotton gowns. 
Gangs of them range the roads, twenty abreast maybe, their 
arms round each other’s necks, dirty and happy, loving life, 
eating always—who knows what? picked up, heaven knows 
where. A row of them are seated down beneath the quay 
on a mud-bank, in what the fastidious might deem a place 
of evil odours—not that they mind that—and are kicking 
their little heels in the water, throwing seaweed at each 
other, and chaffing the boatmen rocking on their keels hard 
by—joyous, careless, and content. 

It is not for the humble alone and the toiling poor, this 
life of the street. Open-air, out-of-windows intercommuni- 
cation is the keynote even of polite existence in Salonika. 
There is, I will venture to say, far more business transacted 
at these little marble tables than in the darkened offices of 
the Hans. We know also that more conspiracies—including 





that great plot which brought Hamid to the Villa Allatini— 
have been blandly agreed on outside these smiling cafés, 
amid the bustling of the perspiring waiters and under the 
observing eyes of police officials, than have been breathlessly 
plotted in secret and suspect lurking-places. It is but 
natural that it should be so. Where every one is in the 
habit of foregathering in this public manner the fact that 
half a dozen persons should lay their heads together across 
a table littered with beer-glasses or coffee-cups excites 
assuredly no suspicion. At every one of a couple of hundred 
tables in the same street the like is being enacted. They 
may be talking business, or of love, or even only legitimately 
arranging to swindle their best friend; but, on the other 
hand, some clue to the secret of Macedonia’s unrest, the 
future of the turbulent warriors of the Drin Cliffs, might 
not wholly without reason be sought in the dregs of the 
“Seidl” and the grounds of the Finjans of the “ Cafenets ” 


of Sélanik. 
FRANK ScuDAMORE. 








MUSIC 


Wuat a delightful thing is good humour! Yet it is none 
too common in real life, and it is none too common, either, 
on the stage. Playwrights and managers, of course, have 
to study the tastes of their patrons, and it is unfortunately 
true that for every person who likes to go to a play to be 
amused and put into a good humour there are two who say, 
“ We like to have our heart-strings torn when we are at the 
theatre.” So we have an abundance of plays that are 
passionate and very few that are frankly good humoured. 
On the operatic stage it is just the same. We know that it 
is easier, or is supposed to be easier, to write tragedy than 
good comedy, and it would seem to be much easier to write 
serious music than that which, while gay, is good. Your 
prima donna, too, thinks that people will judge her to be 
a much finer singer if she pours forth her high notes in an 
agony of terror or despair than if she warbled cheerfully 
like a lark. Though, as to this, the prima donna may be 
mistaken. Good-natured little Zerlina is a much more 
popular character in “ Don Giovanni” than the desponding 
Elvira or the tragic Anna, and we have heard it said that 
even at the present day there is no surer “draw” at any 
opera-house than the “ Barbiere.”. People in operas are apt 
to be angry, fussy, pompous, injured, even when they are 
not heartbroken, vengeful, or cynical. Take them as a 
whole, operatic characters are not people we should much 
like to live with. Good-humoured folk are certainly the 
pleasantest, and good-humoured music is exceedingly refresh- 
ing when we are lucky enough to come across it. 

For this reason we were entirely delighted with the little 
one-act opera “Il Segreto di Susanna,” by Signor Wolf 
Ferrari, which has recently been produced at Covent Garden. 
It; is a triumph of innocent good humour, and to see it 
would be a capital remedy for any one who has had an 
attack of the spleen. No doubt the hero gets very angry 
when indulging his absurd suspicion that a lover has been 
smoking in his bride’s boudoir. But we only laugh at him, 
for we are in Susan’s secret, and know that all will come 
right in the end. Susan and her young Count Gil are such 
natural, friendly people that we find ourselves in sympathy 
with them at once, and as for their old butler Sante, we 
should be willing to pay John Thomas his month’s wages at 
once if we could get rid of him and replace him by Sante. 
So that here we have a good-humoured story to make us 
cheerful. It is based upon a French tale, the author of 
which should be mentioned in the programme, but is not. 
Weare only told that the adaptation for the stage is by a 
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Signor Golisciani. It is all such an innocent “ Let’s 
pretend ” that the little anachronisms so dear to the hearts 
of stage-managers do not irritate us in the least. Susan 
and her Count are apparently a French couple, in the days of 
Louis Philippe, and Susan smokes cigarettes and lights them 
with wax matches. She has avery modern lamp-shade, over 
what looks uncommonly like a standard electric-lamp, and she 
brings in a bunch of roses, some of which are certainly 
“Mme. Abel Chatenay.” Now no one west of Russia 
smoked cigarettes when Louis Philippe was King; if you 
had a lamp at all, it was a “ Moderator,” and did not need 
a shade, while “ Mme. Chatenay ” and wax-matches are both 
modern luxuries. However, as we have said, these little 
things do not matter in the very least. Long may pretty 
Mile. Lipkovska and manly Signor Sammarco and admirable 
Signor Ambrosiny continue to amuse us in their old-fashioned 
costumes! And they may surround themselves with all the 
modern paraphernalia that they choose; we shall not mind. 

Now the music which Signor Ferrari has imagined for 
this dear little trifle of a piece is as light and airy, and 
tuneful and good-humoured, as any one could wish. That is 
to say it is as suitable as possible. And in the genre of light 
music it is of a very high class. It does not belong to the 
school in which the elder Strauss and Herr Lehar ure 
conspicuous masters; it has nothing to do with the School 
of French musical fun which counts Offenbach, Planquette, 
and Audran among its chief jesters; it has this much in 
common with the music of Sullivan—it is witty and it is 
scholarly, but there the resemblance ends. It really belongs 
to the class of comic opera, which begins—does it not ?—with 
“La Serva Padrona” and continues its career with the 
“Matrimonio Segreto” and “ La Prova d’un Opera Sera ;” 
we do not mention “ Le Nozze” and the “ Barbiere,” for 
they, in their different ways, stand alone. 

Signor Ferrari is certainly a scholar as well as a composer 
of wit and good humour. He exhibits himself as a serious 
musician, learned even, yet with how light a touch in the 
overture (which is a little masterpiece) and on almost every 
page of his score! We never catch him labouring his effects, 
or writing a note as if it had bothered him and he had had 
to think about it. Among musical soufflés it is as light as the 
best of them, with never a lump in it, or a drop too much of 
flavouring. He makes allusions to other composers’ work in 
the prettiest manner; he bids his orchestra rage and storm 
while the Count is knocking the furniture about, and the 
instruments fret and fume and are indignant with finest 
mockery. All London should soon be humming the charm- 
ingly old-fashioned tune which is utilised as an inter- 
mezzo with happiest effect while Sante is picking up 
the scattered teacups and chairs. It is a tune which 
reminds us at the same time of a nocturne by Field, of 
a well-known strain by Chopin, and of an aria by 
Donizetti, so that we hardly know to what source to attribute 
it. Then there is a delicious song for Susan while she is 
enjoying the naughty cigarette, and the exit of the pair to 
the merry ending of the overture puts on the finishing touch 
in the gayest possible way. Mlle. Lipkovska played her 
part as Susan ina very natural and taking manner, and 
Signor Sammarco acted almost as well as he sang, while 
Signor Ambrosiny did the voiceless old butler’s part with a 
quiet humour that made everybody laugh. So that Signor 
Ferrari was fortunate in his interpreters on the stage, though 
the orchestra might have played with greater finesse. We 
English know only too well what a mistake it is when acom- 
poser who was definitely intended by Nature to write 
cheerful operas takes to the line of high seriousness. We 
must hope that if Signor Ferrari’s muse inclines him to 
attempt tragic opera, or an oratorio, or a symphonic 
Threnody on such a subject as Bon Gaultier’s “ Death of 
Space,” he will succeed therain as well as he has done in 





“Tl Segreto di Susanna.” That he is scholar enough for the 
highest flights we are convinced. But we rather hope he 
will stick to the line which suits him so perfectly. How 
well, surely, would he set “The Rose and the Ring”! We 
wish he would try. 








THE BRITAIN OF THE WEST 


Canapa—that land of immense distances, of tremendous 
possibilities, and of great historical associations—has always 
appealed not only to the imagination, but to the pockets of 
the people of the Mother Country. Confined in its early 
days to its eastern limits, notably to the Province of 
Quebec, capital and population, as in the case of the 
American States, have rapidly rolled westwards, until, 
thanks to the enterprise of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
the Great Northern, and the Grand Trunk Pacific, the most 
remote portions of the Dominion are now linked up not only 
with the Eastern Provinces, but by magnificent lines of 
steamships with the Homeland. 

Of all the Provinces of the great Dominion, British 
Columbia, at the end of the chain, stands out as the most 
attractive to the inhabitants of these islands, and for several 
reasons. With a long and varied seaboard, well sheltered 
from the rollers of the Pacific by Vancouver and Queen 
Charlotte Islands, as well as by its numerous inlets, the 
Britisher at once feels at home. In his own country he can 
never be very far from the sea, in whose traditions he has 
been bred. The moist and temperate climate of the coast 
recalls the vagaries of the English summer, and incidentally 
effectually prevents forest fires. So far as British Columbia 
is concerned, our Lady of the Snows abdicates except on 
special occasions. The warm wind of the Pacific soon 
dissipates the fleecy mantle, and here, unlike in the colder 
Provinces of the East and North-west, the worker may labour 
all the year round, which state of things is also quite British. 
Victoria, the chief city of Vancouver Island, is more English 
than London. Curiously enough, the staple industries of 
the Province are those of England. The fisheries are world- 
famed. The salmon of the Fraser and Skeena Rivers is 
unrivalled, and gives employment to thousands of men in 
the canneries. The finest halibut is caught on the coast, 
where shoals of whales and dogfish are annually converted 
into oil. 


Again, huge tracts of the country, notably on Vancouver 
Island, are coal-bearing, and the mines of Comox and 
Nanaimo are yearly increasing their already large output of 
excellent coal. Many valuable deposits of iron ore abound. 
Smelting works on an important scale are about to be 
erected on the Pitt River. In combination with cheap coal, 
a rapidly increasing market at home, and the Orient within 
fifteen days’ sail, the prospects of the iron industry are 
particularly bright. In British Columbia full scope may be 
given to wheat-growing on the plains of the Peace River, 
while Kentish fruit-orchards are reproduced in the Okanagan 
district. 

England, in the old days, denuded her oak forests to build 
her wooden walls. Here, in the Britain of the West, Nature 
has made full amends for mankind’s utilisation of the 
Motherland’s resources. Of all the potential wealth of the 


the Province, perhaps none is so great, and certairly none 
leaps to the eye so impressively, as her vast timber reserves. 
Leaving aside her underground riches in gold, silver, lead, 
and other minerals, British Columbia has been recently more 
in the public eye in regard to timber than to any other asset. 
On this subject, in view of certain propositions which have 
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been placed before the British public, a few words may not 
be unwelcome. 

There can be no question that it is to this corner of the 
globe the building and construction world must look for the 
bulk of its supplies. The forests of the United States, both 
East and West, and those of the Eastern Provinces of 
Canada, are rapidly becoming depleted, and the attention 
of lumbermen is being concentrated on British Columbia, 
where, up till recently, little impression had been made 
upon the vast tracts of cedar, spruce, fir, and hemlock 
bordering the numerous deep-water inlets of the coast. In 
the early days, in the absence of any inland demand, British 
Columbian timber was chiefly resorted to for sticks of 
exceptional length and straightness. Now that the cities 
are growing daily, and towns springing up all over the 
prairie, the demand has become such that the existing mills 
are hard put to it to execute the orders flowing in from all 
sides. One has to remember that east of the ranges for 
more than a thousand miles there is no timber grown. So 
here we have on the one hand, thanks to the stream of immi- 
gration and the spread of the railways, a daily increasing 
demand for all sorts of building and railway timber, and on 
the other, the markets of the world served by vessels which 
can load right alongside the source of supply. Under such 
ideal conditions the value of British Columbian timber-lands 
must be obvious, but in selecting same for investment care 
must be taken that the timber is available for one or the 
other (preferably both) of those markets. 


Much excellent timber is so placed as to be inaccessible 
unless at a prohibitive cost. In looking into the merits of 
timber limits, therefore, one of the first questions to be 
asked is—‘ Can it be cheaply and conveniently logged to the 
holding ground or saw-mill?” Comparatively few of the 
rivers, while suitable for driving the logs, afford natural 
facilities for booming them prior to their being towed to the 
mill, with the result that, owing to the powerful current, 
many logs are driven out to sea and lost. An important con- 
sideration, therefore, is a good holding ground. Given 
such, an ideal timber proposition is one where the timber 
grows sufficiently close to the shore or river bank, on not 
too precipitous, ground, to enable the whole area to be 
overtaken by the powerful donkey-engine or log-hauler. 


Timber any considerable distance from the water involves 
a forest tram-line or expensive handling. Of course inland 
propositions adjoining a railway and in proximity toa market 
are on a different basis, and while on the coast a logging 
cost of 55 dollars per 1,000ft. would be deemed fairly high, 
there are mills now working inland which show an excellent 
profit on a logging cost of double that amount. It must not 
be assumed that all British Columbian timber is profitable 
to work. In some cases it may be too scattered to handle 
economically ; 25,000ft. to the acre is considered ample, 
andcompares favourably with some areas in the United 
States, where 5,000ft. to 10,000ft. is appreciated. Nor 
does it follow that even where the growth is thick the 
quality is good. The desideratum in spruce, cedar, or 
fir is a high percentage of “clear,” that is to say wood 
free from knots and shakes, only to be obtained when the 
trees grow to a great height straight and without branches ; 
“clear” spruce is always in demand and will command a 
high price. 

These are some of the considerations to which attention 
must be directed if a satisfactory result is to be obtained ; 
and to ensure such conditions being obtained the services of 
an efficient cruiser ought to be enlisted—a cruiser who has 
proved the correctness of his former estimates by the 
quantity of lumber put through the mill from the limits he 
has surveyed. By observing such conditions and by simply 
“sitting” on their standing timber the Ottawa has produced 





many multi-millionaires. There is no reason to doubt that 
similar results will be obtained in British Columbia. 

For some time past, and while prices were low, the 
American lumberman has been quietly buying up large tracts 
of British Columbian timber-land. Two things are certain 
to enhance stumpage values—the passage of the reciprocity 
agreement with the United States, and the recent reserva- 
tion by the British Columbian Government of all the 
unappropriated timber-lands. The former will give a great 
impetus to the lumber trade, the latter for the moment 
restricts the area which can be taken up by the outsider 
under the usual timber licence—as beyond existing licences 
no fresh permits can be granted by the Government. Com- 
bined, the effect will be to bring increased prosperity to 
that portion of the Dominion which we have ventured to 
term “The Britain of the West,” and which, under the 
brilliant leadership of its Premier, the Hon. Richard 
McBride, now stands so high among the Provinces of the 
Dominion. 








CATULLUS 


From the Hawke’s Bay Herald (N.Z.) of May 12th, 1911, we 
quote the following article on Catullus, and a reply which it 
evoked in the issue dated May 15th. We invite any 
students of Catullus among our readers to contribute their 
opinions :— 

The following is an attempt to show my younger readers 
who do not know any Latin why Catullus is so dear to 
those who love poetry. 

His appeal is universal. I am no Latin scholar myself, 
and shall just take one complete poem of two lines and try 
to explain how it must have affected a Roman reader. The 
actual words are so few and simple that you may as well 
print them :— 


Odi et amo, quare id faciam fortasse requiris. 
Nescio ; sed fieri sentio et excrucior. 


Now that is one of the 


jewels five words long 
That on the stretched forefinger of all time 
Sparkle for ever. — 


First I give a literal translation:—“I hate and I love. 
Perhaps you ask why I do this. I do not know, but I feel 
it is so and I agonise.” 

Next I omit the padding and retain the four salient 
words :—‘* Hate—Love—Bewilderment—Torture.” 

Next I expand, giving what I take to be the full meaning 
of the poet’s lyric cry :—“I am drawn to you by a spell I 
cannot resist, I am repelled because I know it is the lower 
part of my nature that desires you. I cannot understand 
why the two courses co-exist and do not neutralise each 
other. The resultant in consciousness is mental torture as 
of one torn apart by wild horses.” 

To help a little we may note that Catullus—young, beau- 
tiful, noble, reckless—loved the alluring and unscrupulous 
wife of the great Consul Metellus. She responded, and a 
bosom friend of Catullus allowed them to meet in his house. 
Catullus, whose unlimited powers of self-acquittal remind us 
of Shelley, seems to have been unable to see anything wrong 
in this ; and as for us, the white heat of his passion imparts 
a look of purity toa relation which even then must have 
been regarded as vicious. The poet was also unable to see 
what any man about town could have told him, that Clodia 
would inevitably change. Political jealousies obliged her to 
relinquish Catullus, and Catullus was forced to regard 
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Clodia as a mere light-o’-love. When she deserted him he 
saw clearly enough that she was neither chaste nor honest. 

I now attempt a sort of paraphrase just to show how 
difficult it is to reproduce even the bare meaning; and 
novices had better understand that in poetry the bare 
meaning alone avails little ; it is essential, but not sufficient. 
To make poetry you must have accurate metrical form and 
also the “glamour,” the “light that never was on sea or 
land :”— . 

Fatally drawn by your spell, 
Struggling in vain to be free, 
How can the same soul hate 
Just the same girl thav it loved ? 
Torn by divided aims, 

Tortured too much to reply! 


I think I have set out very fully the claims of these two 
lines to their position. They have lived down the centuries, 
always in their own shrine in the hearts of the elect. Who 
will now succeed in taking up the task which I have 
advanced one step? Who will reduce my version to coherent 
form, and make it rhyme and scan? Who will next impart 
the “glamour,” the “inimitable felicity” which true poetry 
must have ? This is possible in a translation. Take Rossetti’s 
lines, ‘‘ Beauty (a combination from Sappho).” 


I. 


Like the sweet apple which reddens upon the topmost bough, 

A-top of the topmost twig—which the pluckers forgot, some- 
how.— Do 

Forgot it not, nay, but got it not, for none could get it till now. 


IL. 


Like the wild hyacinth flower which on the hill is found, 

Which the passing feet of the shepherds for ever tear and 
wound 

Until the purple blossom is trodden into the ground. 


These are almost literally from Sappho. The words are 
so beautiful that had they been Rossetti’s original work 
they would have been delightful. Some one must do for 
Catullus what Rossetti did for Sappho. It has never been 
done ; the task is not for me. Is it possible that in the far- 
off summers some young New Zealander may succeed ? 

A few more words may be added. Why, you ask, are 
such exceedingly private matters exposed in print? The 
answer is simple.’ All we know of Catullus as a poet is 
contained in a single manuscript found at Verona in the 
fourteenth century. It may be guessed to be a collection of 
his lyrics made by a Roman gentleman for his private 
solace, and in no way authorised by Catullus. There is no 
doubt that it contains the best things Catullus wrote; we 
may conjecture that some of its contents were privately 
circulated, and only among men who could be trusted not to 
make them common property. Modern parallels could 
easily be found. What became of the manuscript at the 
death of its compiler; how it was lost for four centuries, 
during which no scholar knew that any work of Catullus 


existed ; how it got to Verona—I suppose nobody will ever 
know. 


W. F. H. 


Sir—In Friday’s issue of your paper “ W. F. H.” con- 
tributed some remarks on Catullus, in which he was princi- 
pally concerned in endeavouring to overtake the meaning of 
this epigram :— 


Odi et amo, quare id faciam fortasse requiris, 
Nescio; sed fieri sentio et excrucior. 


He did it literally and then diffusely into English, driving 


the poet rather further than he will go. But “ W. F. H.” said 
of doing Catullus into English: “It has never been done; the 





task is notforme. Is it possible that in the far-off summers 
some young New Zealander may succeed ? ” 

Here in this immediate autumn, being a New Zealander 
and young, I submit this very free rendering of the amorous 
Roman, and ask “W. F. H.” to hand me the parsley 


crown :— 


Strong hate, strong love; these twain have hold of me. 
Hate speeds desire, and love is long distress, 
And all my thought is keen, sweet bitterness, 
Hither and thither blown bewilderingly. 


Strong love, strong hate; how should these foes agree ? 
Nay, ask me not . . . I knownot.... ButI know 
Desire is great for that I hate her so 

For all the evil love has wrought in me. 


Of love and hate a cross is built for me, 
Self-sacrificed—and captive doubly tied ; 
Loving and loathing, I, the crucified, 

Strive to escape and wish not to be free. 


Thut, as I said, isa very free version—there is no trausla- 
tion; what seems so is transition. This is a more literal 
rendering :— 


I love her and I hate her. 

If you ask me why I do it, how I do it, if I rue it, 
Well, I simply have ‘to state a 

Fact that feeling power is greater 

Than the power to analyse, synthesise, or moralise. 
But I feel it and reveal it 

In my dour and dismal guise, 

And | tell you plain and straight a 

Man is subject to surprise 

Should he love a girl and hate her. 
It’s a mix, and I’m refraining 
From the trouble of explaining 

As I sit and agonise. 


The reader can take his choice of versions.—Yours &c., 


Tovcu Rac. 








IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
By Lancecor Lawton 
ANGLO-JAPANESE RELATIONS.—I. 


In Tus Acapemy last week I foreshadowed the early revision 
and extension of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. Since then 
the negotiations that were in progress with the Tokyo 
Government have been concluded, and the Treaty of Alliance 
in its new form has been signed and made public. In regard 
to this amended instrument, if perhaps we exclude expres- 
sions of disappointment somewhat natural in Japan, there is 
only one verdict throughout the world—that it constitutes a 
diplomatic triumph of first magnitude for Great Britain. It 
has been generally assumed that the revision of the contract 
became necessary in consequence of the fact that its original 
terms conflicted with the letter, no less than with the spirit, of 
the comprehensive Treaty of Arbitration which has just been 
concluded between Great Britain and the United States. To 
a large extent this assumption is correct ; but in the case of 
international agreements more than in any other kind of 
document it is necessary to read attentively between the lines 
in order to detect their true significance. 

A careful study of the new Treaty makes it at once 
evident that an instrument has been created of supreme 
importance from the Imperial as well as from the purely 
international point of view. Expressions of opinion 
received by telegraph from Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand afford welcome indication that it has tended in an 
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appreciable measure to bring our foreign policy into line 
with Colonial sentiment. Thus the greatest service that the 
mind of statesman could possibly conceive has been rendered 
to the cause of Imperial unity—a cause which until now 
had been perceptibly on the wane. It is pleasing to reflect 
that all peoples and all parties within the Empire have 
joined ungrudgingly in offering their congratulations to Sir 
Edward Grey and the Government whom he represents in 
that they were not slow to recognize the remarkable series 
of changes which have come over the world since the Russo- 
Japanese war, and did not flinch at the unpleasant task of 
persuading our ally to consent to a moderation of the terms 
of the Alliance so as to meet the new conditions which, 
strangely enough, its original provisions were mainly respon- 
sible for creating. 

A comparison of the Treaty in its present form with the 
covenant it has superseded, together with a brief history of 
events during the last few years, will serve to show that the 
relations between East and West have entered upon an 
entirely new phase. Reduced to its proper proportions, the 
Alliance as it stands to-day is nothing more or less than a 
mere record of a platonic friendship between two nations. 
No longer are the contracting parties compelled without 
reservation to combine in war for the defence of their mutual 
interests. This obligation is removed from application to 
Powers with whom general arbitration treaties have been 
concluded. The United States therefore is entirely outside 
the operation of the agreement. Before very long other 
Powers will also have the advantage of what might 
be termed the “saving clause” in the Alliance. Both 
* Russia and France have already intimated that at as early 
a date as possible they wish to arrange general arbitration 
treaties with Great Britain and the United States; and 
Japan, by reason of the irresistible force of circumstance, has 
initiated preliminary negotiations at Washington with the 
object of taking advantage of the international movement in 
favour of arbitration. 

Not many months have elapsed since Sir Edward Grey made 
his memorable announcement in the House of Commons 
that, in principle, Great Britain and the United States had 
arrived at a decision to submit to arbitration all issues that 
might arise between them affecting not only disputes 
relating to territory, but also questions of honour. That 
this principle should already have been translated into the 
rigid text of a Treaty ; that, in turn, the satisfactory conclu- 
sion of this Treaty should have led to a revision of the terms 
of an Alliance which, in its original form, threatened Anglo- 
Saxon unity, inasmuch as it was regarded with disfavour by 
the United States no less than by our Colonies; and that the 
splendid example set by the Anglo-Saxon peoples in the 
direction of finding a sane alternative to the mad resort of 
war should have been followed by not one but at least three 
of the greatest nations of the earth, marks the beginning of 
a new era in the world’s history—an era when it may with 
truth be said that civilisation has so far progressed as to 
have recognised that common sense is mightier than 
slaughter, and when many statesmen are agreed that peace 
is no longer a vision of the angels, but an aim inseparable 
from practical politics. 

If four great Powers of the earth—Great Britain, the 
United States, France, and Russia—are determined that 
among themselves they will never go to war, but in all cases 
of disagreement will submit to the arbitrament of a Supreme 
Court of International Justice, then it cannot be denied that 
the tranquillity of the world is to a large extent assured ; 
for, having accepted so high a principle as applied to each 
other, it is not likely that any one of these Powers will 
lightly enter upon a war with a nation that has chosen to 
remain outside the ring of international arbitration. But 
even if we suppose an occasion when, after all the resources 





of patient diplomacy had been exhausted, hostilities became 
inevitable, it may safely be assumed that any Power involved 
would have the moral, if not the material, support of those 
Powers with whom it had concluded arbitration treaties. 

We cannot forget, however, that under ordinary circum- 
stances the Alliance would not have terminated until four 
years hence, and consequently before the two great nations 
of Anglo-Saxon origin could pursue in common a policy 
of peace, it became necessary to reshape our relations with 
Japan. I have already pointed out that in attaining this 
end we have at the same time strengthened the foundations 
of Empire. But even more than this, much as it implies, 
has been accomplished. By the omission of Article IV., 
which appeared in the former Treaty, our friendship with 
Russia has been placed upon a firm and lasting basis, and 
the sentiment of Anglo-Indians once more brought into 
accord with the diplomacy of Downing Street. This article, 
it will be recalled, stipulated that “Great Britain having a 
special interest in all that concerns the security of the 
Indian frontier, Japan recognises her right to take such 
measures in the proximity of that frontier as she may find 
necessary for safeguarding her Indian possessions.” What- 
ever may have been in the minds of statesmen who were 
responsible for the insertion of this unhappy provision, 
there could not be the slightest doubt that its appearance in 
a Treaty with an Oriental race had a disastrous effect upon 
British rule in India. iIt looked as though Great Britain had 
been forced to realise that in the event of a war with Russia 
she could not single-handed defend her Indian Empire, and 
malcontents among the natives were not slow to conjure up, 
for the education of the untutored masses, visions of 
battalion after battalion of Japanese troops being trans- 
ported to the north-west frontier for the purpose of assisting 
the English to hold their own against the invaders. 

As a matter of fact, in justice to British statesmanship, 
it must be said that at no time was it ever contemplated, 
even as a remote possibility, that the Japanese should be 
called upon to take the field in India. Had war broken out 
with Russia, they would have been expected to help Great 
Britain by making a counter-move against the Russian 
forces in the Far Kast. Apart, however, from the considera- 
tion that at first glance Article IV. was open to misinter- 
pretation on this score, its inclusion at all was sufficient to 
create an uneasy feeling throughout India, and to keep alive 
an unfriendly sentiment towards Russia. It is little wonder, 
therefore, that the old treaty met with the marked disapproval 
of Anglo-Indians, more especially when we bear in mind 
that the Russo-Japanese campaign had resulted, for the first 
time in modern history, in the triumph of an Oriental race 
over a white one, and that it was followed by the widespread 
dissemination of seditionist literature from Japan throughout 
the length and breadth of India. 

The omission of the objectionable clause in the revised 
version recalls the whole circumstance that led to the 
alliance with Japan. Until recently British diplomacy has 
been obsessed with the fear that Russia contemplated a 
swift and sudden descent upon India. In Russia this idea 
was looked upon as nothing more or less than an absurd 
hallucination, but nevertheless there were not wanting 
sinister evidence of Russian activity in the neighbourhood 
of Afghanistan and Thibet. Nor did Russia stop at coveting 
India. She sought to found for herself at the expense of 
China and, what was of still greater importance, at the 
expense of Powers having serious interests in China, a vast 
Far Eastern Empire. Thirteen years ago, after she had 
actually entered upon military occupation of Manchuria, 
Great Britain endeavoured to induce her to define clearly 
her position. An exchange of Notes, known as the “ Yangtze 
Agreement,” was the result. Great Britain on her side 
promised that as far as railway concessions north of the 
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Great Wall were concerned she would give Russia a free 
hand; while in return Russia recognised the Yangtze Valley 
as Great Britain’s sphere of influence. 

The measures taken to suppress the Boxer rising, which 
followed two years later, only intensified the jealousy 
existing among the Powers. From that time all the inter- 
national covenants relating to the integrity of China were 
torn to shreds and scattered to the four winds. While 
Russia herself abstained from open interference, she exerted 
in the Yangtze region an underhand influence through the 
medium of Belgian capitalists. Moreover she pressed the 
Chinese for a concession for a railway from the north to the 
capital itself. These activities, coupled with Russian 
intrigues in Korea, gave rise to alarm in Japan. 

The Tokyo Government, however, wisely realised that 
unaided Japan could accomplish nothing. Their natural 
inclinations led them to turn to England. They did not 
forget that after the Sino-Japanese War we had refused to 
join the three Powers—Russia, France, and Germany—in 
robbing their country of the legitimate spoils of victory. 
What finally decided Japanese statesmen in favour of the 
Alliance, however, was the knowledge that Great Britain 
possessed superfluous wealth, some of which might be spared 
to finance a campaign against Russia. On our part we 
were inclined towards an Alliance, because we feared 
that if we failed, then Russia would step into the breach. 
As a matter of fact, Prince Ito did actually visit St. Peters- 
burg at the time in order to sound the Russian Govern- 
ment on the subject. Inthe meantime the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance was signed. Russians declare to this day that they 
had no intention of entering into a binding engagement with 
Japan, and they contend, quite seriously, that we were the 
victims of a diplomatic ruse. 

Succeeding events will be described in a future article. 
It is sufficient to say here that Great Britain’s suppert of 
Japan has entailed great sacrifices in the Far East. For our 
reward we must look elsewhere—in the direction of the 
Indian Frontier, where the tension has been relieved, and in 
Europe, where Russia has declared herself to be on the side 
of England and France, as against the Triple Alliance. 








MOTORING AND AVIATION 


THE one engrossing topic of general interest at the moment 
is undoubtedly the great air race round Great Britain for 
the second £10,000 prize offered to aviators by the Daily 
Mail, and it is safe to prophesy that the crowd which will 
assemble at Brooklands by three o’clock this afternoon to 
witness the start of the race will be a record one so far as 
aviation meetings in this country are concerned. During 
the last week or two the daily papers have favoured us, in 
exhaustive detail and with somewhat painful reiteration, 
with the personal history and records of the competing 
aviators, so that it is not necessary to repeat them here. 
But it may be said that the contest is unique in several 
important respects, and its results should prove of greater 
Value than those of any previous flying competition in the 
annals of aviation. For the first time it will be possible for 
the outside public to form an opinion as to the relative 
reliability of the various types and makes of machines, as 
no aviator will be allowed to use more than one during the 
whole of the contest. And it is reliability, .ather than 
Speed, that the asroplane of the future will have to show 
if it is ever to become the popular sport some enthusiasts 
anticipate. Whether it ever can, by any possibility, become 
4 popular sport, or commend itself to the man in the street 
as a safe mode of locomotion, is a very debateable question. 
Whatever advances in construction may eventually be made 





there seems no possibility of eliminating the one serious 
drawback of the heavier-than-air machine—namely, the 
certainty that it will fall when the engine stops ; and it will 
take a lot to convince the ordinary individual that the 
absolutely perfect engine has been, or ever will be, made. 


However, whatever opinion one may hold as to the likeli- 
hood of universal flying in the future, there is no gainsaying 
the fact that the art or science of aviation has .made pheno- 
menally rapid advances. [t is only five years since Santos 
Dumont flew 235 yards—the first officially recorded flight in 
the history of the world. Last year, Tabuteau, one of the 
competitors in the race which starts to-day, flew 365 miles 
without an intermediate stop. Only four years ago the 
highest recorded flight was one of 8ft. from the ground by 
Farman. Last year a French aviator attained an altitude of 
10,746ft., and even this is reported to have been recently 
beaten. In the matter of speed also similar remarkable 
advances have been made, the record of twenty-five miles an 
hour made by Santos Dumont having been replaced by one 
of seventy-eight miles an hour accomplished by the American 
aviator Weymann only a week or two ago. It must be 
admitted, therefore, in view of this astonishing progress, 


that the future of aviation is an unsafe thing to prophesy 
about. 


There are no indications at present of any disposition on 
the part of the standard tyre manufacturers to respond to the 
suggestion, made recently by the introducers ofa new tyre— 
the “ Victor "—that a general long-distance reliability and 
durability tyre test should be carried out under the auspices 
of the Royal Automobile Club. This is a pity, for, after all, 
such a trial would furnish an invaluable means of enabling the 
motorist to secure data, from an absolutely reliable source, 
for his guidance in tyre selection. It is not disputed that, 
as things are at present, he has no such data. He must 
either rely upon reputation, or commence a series of 
experiments. The former process is not satisfactory, for 
reputation may be, and often is, the result of lavish adver- 
tising rather than of intrinsic merit. Another point to be 
borne in mind is that lavish advertising adds materially to 
the cost of production, and this additional cost has to be 
borne, either in the form of increased price or decreased 
quality, by the buyer. Other things being equal, the logical 
presumption is that the manufacturer who spends least upon 
sources of expense other than those of actual production is 
in a position to give the best value for money. There 
are still two other considerations worthy of attention 
in this connection. One is, that once a reputation is 
definitely acquired, whether by superlative merit or other- 
wise, there is sometimes a tendency to trade upon it by 
offering an inferior article for the sake of a bigger profit. 
The other is, that a tyre which may be indisputably the 
best in one year may be quite inferior in the next. The 
best motor tyre in existence is far removed from perfection, 
and the efforts of inventors and experimenters in tyre- 
construction are unceasing. There is no reason whatever 
for assuming that finality has been reached. Supposing, for 
the sake of argument, that a new tyre, the “Victor ” or any 
other, has solid grounds for claiming superiority to those 
already on the market, how is it to demonstrate the validity 
of its claims? Obviously, by being pitted in fair competi- 
tion against its competitors. And this is also the only way 
by which the motorist, who is the one primarily concerned, 
can satisfy himself as to which tyre is the best without 
embarking upon a course of troublesome and costly experi- 
ments. It would be well, therefore, if the premier club 


would organise such a general tyre-trial as is suggested. It 
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would then be for motorists to place what construction they 
chose upon the motives of those makers who declined to 
participate. 

R. B. H. 








IN THE TEMPLE OF MAMMON 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financiai queries 
by return of post if correspondents enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope. Such queries must be sent to the City Offices, 15, 
Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


Witnour doubt business is gradually improving, not 
perhaps amongst those members of the Stock Exchange 
who rely upon the gamblers in Mines, but amongst those 
who do a steady, all-round trade. Everybody is becoming 
more optimistic. This may be accounted for by the fact 
that trade throughout the country is good, thatthe weather 
is bright and cheerful, and disposes people to think cheer- 
fully and act boldly. The savings of the country have to 
be reinvested in something, and the savings of Great 
Britain are enormous. Trade demands a large proportion of 
these savings. But the Stock Exchange must benefit. It 
is curious to note the great disinclination the public has to 
invest in new issues. If we take a list of the latest promo- 
tions, we find the San Antonio Lands quoted at 6 discount, 
the Greek Loan at 1}; the Persian Loan has been about 1} 
discount, but is a shade better now. The Norwegian Loan is 
1} discount, whilst nearly all the Canadian issues have been 
failures. Underwriters have been leftinalmost every instance. 
The Mond Nickel debentures are 4 premium, and the Cor- 
doba second debentures are 2} premium, whilst the Chilian 
5 per cent. Loan is no less than 3 premium and the Central 
London 43 prefs 14 premium. The Lampard Rubber Trust 
report was not at all liked, and it does not look as 
though Mr. Lampard would have much success with the 
five companies he has prepared for the public. This Rubber 
Trust has made money, which is more than can be said of 
most of the others. But I should advise shareholders to get 
out, which they now can at a profit. At last the Woldsea 
Land Company has had the pluck to go to the public. This 
concern, in which I understand Messrs. Curtis, Gardner and 
Company are interested, has made many attempts to get its 
shares underwritten. The prospectus is a curious document, 
and is not taken seriously by anybody in the City. There- 
fore I could not under any circumstances recommend any 
one to apply. Woldsea may be the most healthy place on 
earth, and the most picturesque; but it is quite clear that 
those behind the land scheme are not strong enough to 
carry it through, and unless a land company has unlimited 
capital it cannot hope to make a success. A Water Softener 
Company has been asking for subscriptions, but such specu- 
lations should be left severely alone. The Bajoe Kidoel 
appears to me very much over-capitalised, and I am begin- 
ning to grow afraid of Java. The rubber does not grow as 
quickly as it does in either Sumatra or the Malay. The 
native rubber-tree of the island is the Rambong; but the 
tree covers such a large amount of ground, and is so difficult 
to tap, that it is apparently not suitable for an over- 
capitalised limited company. Nevertheless, the quality of 
the rubber from old Rambong latex is extreraely good. 
Monry.—The Money Market is very easy, and we shall 
certainly have a plentiful supply throughout the whole of 
the summer. The cotton crop does not require to be financed 
before November, and the big banking houses will have 
plenty of opportunity before then for making their usual 
arrangements. A 14-million bale crop will call for a very 
large amount of money. The other crops in the United 
States will be about the average and will not disturb our 
markets. India may require more gold, but unless we have 
some important political crisis cheap money will remain with 
us right through to the end of the autumn. 
ForeieNers.—Foreigners have been steady all through the 
week, but with very little business, and the movements in 
the market are hardly worth noticing. Occasionally a slight 





spurt occurs in the preference stock of the Peruvian Corpora- 
tion, but every rise is seized upon by the bears as an 
opportunity to unload. There is now a stale bull account 
here. 

Home Raiws.—The Stock Exchange is always so impatient. 
It cannot wait for the dividend declarations, but it makes the 
excuse of labour troubles to sell everything. The Metro- 
politan dividend was as much as anybody could possibly hope 
for and better by } per cent. than some of us expected. Yet 
Metropolitans dropped a point. North Easterns have also 
been sold, but here it is quite possible that the speculator is 
right, for it is not certain that the North Eastern will 
increase its dividend, although its traffic returns are good. 
All the heavy lines have been firmer than more speculative 
issues, and I again point out to the serious investor what a 
splendid opportunity he has during the present recession 
of prices. He may not get such a chance again for some 

ears. Indeed the man who buys London and North- 
estern ordinary stock to-day and holds it for only eight 
months will obtain a return of 5 per cent. on his money, 
and a possible chance of a five or ten point rise in his 
capital expenditure, and he will all the time have the 
satisfaction of feeling that he has invested his money in a 
gilt-edged security. Yery much the same may be said of 
the Great Westerns or Lancashire and Yorkshire. It should 
never be forgotten that a purchase to-day carries with it 
an almost immediate dividend, and there is then only six 
months to wait for another dividend. Great Central are still 
written up in all the newspapers, but as the junior stocks 
are speculative, and cannot hope for a dividend for two or 
three years, there may be a chance of buying in lower 
down later on. The senior preference stocks are, however, 
very much undervalued in the market, and form an admir- 
able lock-up. 


YANnKEES—The United States is full of optimism. 
Nothing can stop the progress of this great country, and, 
in view of the fact that the harvest will be as good as 
last year, whilst the cotton crop may beat the record, | 
cannot see that people can go wrong in buying Little 
Southerns. There is no railway in the United States that 
will benefit so much by a large cotton crop, and there is 
no railway that has a better chance of improving its 
position. The line is in the hands of Morgan, and is much 
better managed than it used to be. I hesitate to advise 
Missouri Pacifics, for since Gould made his arrangements 
with Speyer I am doubtful whether the line is being run in 
economical fashion. Speyers are good people, but Gould is 
very shifty, and Bush is a Gould man and not a Speyer 
man. Union Pacifics are cheap. Indeed, if the preference 
stockholders could be settled with and that stock withdrawn, 
there is no reason why Union Pacifics should not distribute 
their huge savings. How far the line will be affected by 
the opening of the Panama Canal is, perhaps, doubtful. 
The Hill stocks are not over-valued, for the Canadian 
Reciprocity Treaty is certain to go through, and all the 
little branch-lines that Hill built years ago and now runs at 
a loss will immediately become profit-earning extensions. 


Canapian Pacirics.—Canadian Pacifics are now at a record 
rice, and look like going higher. Nevertheless, I cannot 
help thinking that stockholders should take their huge 
profit. I know that the directors still continue to buy stock, 
ut the manipulation comes from New York and from Berlin. 
The big houses in the United States have very little to do 
with Canadian Pacifics, and the Levy group are the only 
manipulators in Wall Street. There is some talk of Canadian 
Pacifics issuing fresh shares at 175. It is possible that this 
may be done, for the line is so prosperous that this is the 
only way to disguise its prosperity. Were it to pay more 
than 10 per cent. dividend the Canadians would at once 
complain that they were being robbed. 
Russer.—The newly-made rubber boom never attracted 
the public at all, and was a — manipulated Mincing- 
lane production. Raw rubber can hardly rise, for the Para 


stocks must be liquidated; therefore, were I a holder of 
rubber sharesI should sell out with the certain chance of 
being able to buy in at lower levels later on. It is impossible 
that any of the companies can make more than half the 
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profits they made during the past year. The Straits Bertam 
report was an astounding document, especially after all the 
boom talk we have heard about this company’s contracts. 
Sir West Ridgway should explain what has become of the 
two ton a month contract at lls. a pound. This share is 
very much over-valued. 


Om.—There is nothing new to report of the Oil Market. 
It remains completely dead. The story that the Gates crowd 
intend to purchase Mexican Eagles, paying the preference 
shareholders debentures, appears to be true, and the shares 
are not dear to-day, It also seems probable that an end will 
be made of the war in the East, in which case Shells are 
worth buying. Spies should have a good year, for the price 
of oil in Russia has risen. But no other oil shares are worth 
touching at the moment, 

Karrirs.—The Kaffir Market see-saws backwards and 
forwards a sixteenth and an eighth at atime. Neither in 
Paris nor in London does the speculator gamble in mines. 
The General Mining and Finance Report was satisfactory, 
and Messrs. Albus may be congratulated, for they have not 
the richest mines on the Rand, and they have made the most: 
of what they have. It is difficult to advise any one to 

into Kafiirs ae for although the shares are not too 

igh, they are certainly not low enough to tempt the average 
speculator. There is nothing to go for. 


Ruopesians.—Everybody feels that the Rhodesian Market 
ought to move. But it does not. If an arrangement could 
be come to between the big houses, and a holding syndicate 
established, this would be the best solution to the difficulty. 
All the finance houses have great blocks of shares which 
they are anxious to market, but each one is afraid of the 
other, and as a result nothing is done. Rhodesia is moving 
very fast, and perhaps one day the public will realise this 
and come in and buy, regardless of the fact that they are 
buying from the shop. But at the present moment they 
decline to do it. 

Eaypt.—Lord Kitchener has now been officially appointed 
our Consul-General, and unloubtedly there is a good time 
coming in the Egyptian market. A new Governor will be 
appointed to the National Bank, and both this share and 
the Agricultural Bank shares will be worth buying, but 
probably the cheapest share in the whole Egyptian Market 
is the preference share of the Khedivial Mail. The 
ordinary shares in this company are also a good speculation. 
United Lands is the best of the cheap land companies, and 
Aboukir and Behera are the best of the good ones. Bank 
of Athens shares are an excellent investment, for this 
Bank is gradually building up a very large business in 
Egypt, and is doing it upon strong lines. It should pay 10 
per cent. dividend, and the £4 shares are quoted about 53. 

MisceLLaANeous.—Marconis are the only share dealt in in 
this market with any freedom, for the market in ’bus stock, 
Cements, Hudson Bays is very limited, and a very small 
transaction has a very great effect. We await the speech of 
the Marconi Chairman, and until the meeting is over it is 
useless to do anything. 

Raymonp Rapciyere. 








THE “ENGLISH REVIEW” 


“SPECTATOR ” 


AND THE 


*,* We have received the following letter, with a request 
that it should appear in our columns, and we accede with 
pleasure :— 

We, the undersigned, have read the article in the Spectator 
of June 10th attacking the English Review. We can see 
nothing in the article but a simple act of persecution. A 
well-known writer in the English Review has expressed, not 
editorially, but over his own signature and on his own 
responsibility, an opinion which is beyond all question a very 
widespread opinion, not only among so-called men of the 
world, but among medical men and serious moralists, It is 





an opinion which shocked some of us precisely as some of 
the Spectator’s opinions shock others of us and shock the 
editor of the Bnglish Review. But its suppression can be 
justified only by arguments which would equally justify the 
suppression of every organ of advanced or reactionary 
thought in Europe, and could easily be pushed for party or 
séctarian purposes to the destruction of the liberty of the 
Press. Under these circumstances, without in any way 
committing themselves as to the merits of the two journals, 
or the validity of the views with which they are identified, 
we feel bound to protest against the attempt of the Spectator 
to annul the compact of tolerance upon which the mainten- 
ance of the highest literature and the best journalism 
depends for its very existence. 

Tuomas Harpy 

Berxarp SHaw 

Arnotp Bennett 

H. G. Wetts 

Joun GALsworTHY 

Maveice Hewiert* Fitson Youne 

W. B. Yeats R. A. Scorr-Jamzs 

R. B. CunntncHameé Granam Rosert Ross 

Grorce Moore C. Hatpane Macratr 

Henry Artaur Jones D. H. Lawrence 

Wituiam Somerset Mavenam W, l. Grorae 

Hersert TRENCH Freperick Niven 


Joun M. Rosertson, M.P. 
A. Nem Lyons 
Epwarp THomas 
W. Roruenstein 
Epwarp Hvrron 


W. H. Davies HoLsrook JACKSON 
Epen PHILiPorrs Hvuau WaALpo.e 
W. J. Locke EpGar JEPSON 


Mortey Roserts 
CuHARLEs Marriorr 
J. Stuart Hay 
W. H. Koesen 
G. H. Mair 
DarrewtL Fiaats 

J. E. Evans-Jackson 
ALFRED STEAD 
Yosn10 Markino 
E. S. P. Haynes 
Mrs. Patrick CAMPBELL, 


* Mr. Maurice Hewlett signs the Protest with the following 
reserving clause :—I agree with and join in the protest against 
the Spectator’s article with this modification of its terms, that I 
do not suppose it to have been an act of persecution. I regard 
it as having been inspired by that smug confidence in one’s own 
opinion and conviction of its importance to the world at large, ° 
which are still, as they have always been, common to all vulgar 
natures. The Spectator is not malevolent ; it is a prig. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE “SPECTATOR” AND THE “ENGLISH REVIEW ” 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEMY 


Forp Mavox Hvrrrer 
T. Srurce Moore 
May SInciair 
Francis GRIERSON 

H. GRaNvittet BARKER 
Viotet Hunt 

Sipney Low , 
RicHarD WHITEING 

J. Forses-RoBERTSON 
G. S. Street 








Simn,—The many persons of rank and nobility who wait upon 
my slightest nod for the shaping of their opinions and the manu- 
facture of their morals have become importunate in their desire 
to know my attitude in regard to the controversy between the 
Spectator and the English Review. 

Now that the correspondence is closed to lesser persons I am 
pleased to allow it to become known that I consider the woman 
Godiva (about whom report, as ever, undoubtedly speaks with 
truth) a lamentable example of modern effrontery. 

Assuming that ‘his eyesight was perfect, the courageous 
attitude assumed by my friend Peeping Tom over this reprehen- 
sible performance is worthy of my commendation, and I con- 
gratulate my colleague upon his good fortune in being the only 
Spectator —I am, Sir, yours portentously, : 

Georce KE. W. Mvzzze. 

Lochinyar, Bycullah Park, Enfield, July 13th, 1911. 

[We print this effusion, but we are inclined to think that the 
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Editor of the Spectator and Mr. Russell will not be “ much 
impressed’ by Mr. Muzzle’s personality, and will agree with us 
that he ought to undergo a further disability—namely, hand- 
cuffing.—Ep. Tue Acapemy. | 


THE SOVEREIGN’S RIGHTS OF FREEDOM AND THE 
_CREATION OF PEERS 


To the Editor of Tue AcaDEMY 


S1r,—There seems to be a grievous form of general ignorance 
with respect to the Sovereign’s rights of freedom, which must 
never be misconstrued with Crown privileges. In other words, 
the fact appears to be entirely overlooked that the Sovereign is 
a rational as well as a constitutional, economic, or physical factor 
in the life of a nation. For instance, the Sovereign possesses, 
just as the most ordinary individual possesses, rights of private 
indulgence, and to rob him of these rights would be an act on 
the part of the other estates of the realm contrary to common 
law—that is to say, contrary to the very formulas of liberty 
upon which our House of Commons is founded. - 

As a constitutional, economic, or physical factor in the life of a 
nation, the Scvereign is, of course, like every other unit, a 
subject of law; but as a rational factor he possesses as much 
liberty of mind and spirit as the greatest and meanest of his 
subjects. It is, therefore, an extraordinary present-day weakness 
which misconstrues the free heritage of our King into forms of 
mere Crown privileges or prerogatives. 

Now, from the common or privy forms of the Sovereign’s 
rights—not by any means from a point of view relevant of mere 
privilege—the predisposition of the existing Government to 
create a breach of common law (that is to say, to abuse the 
supreme or national ground of freedom by seeking to overrule, 
by its own privy or common rights, the privy or common rights 
of others) is an answer in itself to the political deadlock of the 
moment. 

A few suppositions will do much to explain. 

Suppose the House of Lords, irrespective of all amendments 
or compromise, elect to make a firm stand against the passage 
of the Parliament Bill. What do they actually maintain by such 
a stand? Why, therights of personal freedom. In fact, by such 
a stand the Peers discover to the Commons their own basis of 
freedom. 

And the Government? What is its intention in attempting to 
pass such a Bill? Why, to make mere private convictions 
common law. In other words, this Bill simply seeks to make 
private individuals, in the shape of Cabinet Ministers, omnipo- 
tent. The gain, therefore, to the nation at large by such a real 
act of nobility on the part of the Lords goes without question. 
Likewise the fictitious nature of the loss to the nation on account 
of the Veto of the Lords goes without question. 

But suppose, as the Government leads us to think, a corre- 
spondingly bold objection is made to the Lords’ attitude towards 
the Bill, for we must not forget that the Commons have as 
much right to personal liberty as the Lords themselves. What 
course is to be taken by the ruling heads of the Commons ? 
Obviously the same recourse as the Lords have—a negative 
recourse and nothing more. The Government is at liberty (and 
this is the limit of its freedom) to persist in sending the Bill to 
the Lords until the two Houses agree or come to terms upon it. 
So long as personal liberty remains to us the rejection of any 
Bill, no matter what Government introduces it, can never be 
assumed to be an act which destroys the ground of personal 
liberty. A Bill which is repeatedly repulsed must in some form 
be detrimental to the interests of free government. This, of 
course, is not saying that because a Bill is passed by the Lords 
it is necessarily not detrimental to the interests of free govern- 
ment; it may or may not be so. 

But the great thing I have at heart is the emancipation of the 
Sovereign from a form of illegal procedure. This constitutional 
battle, for instance, is at present being waged upon equal ground 
between the Government and the Lords; but, in the event of the 
basis of our personal freedom becoming endangered, that the 
supreme representative of it—namely, the Sovereign—is to be 
called upon to surrender his own rights; it is surely time for 
free Englishmen to be up and doing, for, with the destruction 
of the Sovereign's rights of freedom, all personal liberty becomes 
destroyed. 

It is not merely a question of whether a certain Bill shall or 
shall not become law, but whether a political privilege or preroga- 
tive (that of creating Peers) is to be used to subvert political 





freedom. As I have previously pointed out in these columns, the 
situation is an alarming one, and cals for a national and not 
merely a party protest. ‘This f>olish idea that a Prime Minister 
is within his constitutional rights evento approach the Monarch 
with a view to over-ruling the Veto of the Lords should no 
longer be countenanced, since such a procedure would be a breach 
of common law—that is to say, it would be a gross subversion 
of the Oath of the House of which the Prime Minister is the 
head. If, therefore, the nation allows the passing of this Bill, a 
ao Minister will no longer be a subject, but a despotic 
ruler. 

That such a breach of common law has previously occurred 
is no argument for a repetition. The legal course to pursue is a 
negative course—that is to say, the two Houses must continue to 
act independently of all other free powers (the free power of the 
Sovereign included) until an agreement takes place between the 
said Houses. Failing this free agreement, the only course open 
is one of Opposition policy. An appeal to the nation as a whole 
is only legal as an extreme form of settling political differences, 
and, as an extreme form, it can only be held to deal with matters 
beyond the limits of common or national law, and not, as the 
present Government imagines, with matters which are to be 
settled by common law. 

Thus the constitutional or legal rights of the House of Peers 
to free action in matters of legislative policy is not a question 
which calls for an appeal to the Electorate. The Oath of the 
Commons justifies such rights. 

Likewise the constitutional or legal rights of the Sovereign to 
free action in matters of legislative policy is not a question which 
calls for an appeal to the electorate. The Oath of the Commons 
again justifies such rights. 

The constitutional or legal rights of both the House of Peers 
and of the Sovereign to free action in matters which are not 
relative of legislative policy is wholly a different affair, since, in 
this sense, they simply possess not free, but restricted rights. 
But then the same must be said to be the case with the Commons. 
In a constitutional sense, therefore, there can be said to be no 
political crisis or deadlock, but merely a Ministerial muddle or 
checkmate to Ministerial rule. The Opposition can well afford 
to treat such a situation with an assured, and therefore a quiet, 
attitude of protestation or negation. 

Finally—and I think I have earned the right to ask such a 
question—what is to be said of the value of the authoritative 
prestige of such leading Opposition journals as the Times, that 
such spurious ideas as the present Government possesses of 
English justice, English law, and English freedom should have 
been countenanced in the least degree? I make bold to say that 
when such leading journals fail to lead others worthier of the 
name should, with all honour, be allowed to precede them. Apart 
from this, all national progression must rest in abeyance.—Yours 
obediently, 

Cambridge. mn, OC. BD. 


[We invite discussion on this matter.—Ep. Tue Acapemy. } 


“THE CRUCIBLES OF TIME” 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEmMy 


Sir,—It is, I think, rightly considered unwise for an author 
to make any comment on a review of his book. The earth is 
big, and it takes all kinds to fill it. Therefore a robust 
difference of opinion is both healthy and wise. It is even 
desirable, since there is no tuition so admirable as the tuition 
of a resolute opposition, however severe that opposition be. 
But your anonymous reviewer's article last week on my recent 
volume of poems is so grossly unfair that it seems to call for 
comment. For instance, he mentions one poem and cites one 
passage as, apparently, marked instances of “ pure verbiage,” 
and he appends to them both the remark that, with all their 
vices, they are “such as not every versifier could produce.” 
Well, then, on his own showing, one would be inclined to wonder 
of what extraordinary metal the good things in the volume 
were hammered if the chosen bad things won this tribute. 
But throughout the article he fails to give one instance of the 
good things. It is true he says of certain poems that they 
attain “‘a real dignity and eloquence ;” but he takes excellent 
good care not to quotefrom them. The only one poem he quotes 
from, and likes, he dismisses (and I agree with him in dismissing) 
as but a light and passing fancy. 

Surely, Sir, you must agree that such biassed quotation is both 
undesirable and unfair. But it does not suffice your reviewer. 
He even drags lines from their contexts for the purpose of holding 
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them up to folly. It is not for me to speak in praise or blame of 
my own work. But in the interests of fair criticism I may point 
out so smug a travesty as this. He quotes these lines :— 


“ Yet with stricken horror saw we, for it settled, melted, dwindled, 
Seeming gradually less.” 


He says that they “ might have been fitly found in the pages of 
a humorous poet.” Well, that very largely depends on what it 
was that did this “settling, melting, dwindling,’ whether 
universes or abdomens. . It happens to apply to a heap of gold, 
and those who have seen a heaped mass of metal in pieces, under 
the influence of heat, may judge themselves of the appropriate- 
ness of the picture used. But who could judge from your 
reviewer's method of citation? He adds the complacent remark 
that the lines are not Elizabethan. Whoever said they were ? 
Jt is very kind of him to say that he is sure that I “ can give 
him much better work than anything in” the volume ; but, in 
view of his article, he can scarcely blame me for characterising 
this as mere sentimental wish-wash to tail off an unfairness.— 
Yours, &e, 
DaRRELL Ficeis. 

(Mr. Darrell Figgis was the writer of the articleon “Thackeray ” 

in our last week’s issue.—Ep. Tue AcApeEmy. | 
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